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AN   ENTHUSIAST. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  New  love,  new  life." 

EiLFORD  is  one  of  tliose  places  of  whicli  it 
is  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
either  natives  or  attached  to  it  by  strong 
social  or  business  ties  if  they  are  to  find 
life  within  its  streets  enjoyable.  It  is 
large  and  ugly,  even  amid  large  and  ugly 
provincial  towns;  it  contains  spacious 
squares  and  handsome  public  buildings,  it 
has  interesting  historical  memories,  and 
many  clever  and  cultivated  people  live 
there,  nevertheless  it  remains  a  place  from 
which  to  flee»  Large  and  populous  though 
it  is,  probably  all  the  people  who  crowd  its 
streets  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The 
B   2 
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climate  is  abominable ;  the  east  wind 
begins  its  ravages  earlier,  and  continues 
tliem  later  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rilford 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Summei* 
comes  late,  and  slinks  away  betimes  as 
though  ashamed  of  a  place  which  does  it 
so  little  credit.  Bat,  perhaps,  autumn  is 
of  all  the  seasons  the  one  which  is  most 
unpleasant.  Even  in  these  murky  streets 
there  is  a  freshness  and  crispness  in  the  air 
which  suggests  country  lanes  with  golden 
brown  hedges  and  ripening  berries,  and  early 
morning  mists,  and  mild  hazy  sunshine 
alternating  with  wild  storms,  when  heaven 
and  earth  seem  met  together  to  try  their 
respective  strengths  ;  all  of  which  only 
bring  more  forcibly  home  to  the  dweller  of 
Rilford  the  unspeakable  dreariness  and 
dinginess  of  his  place  of  abode.  Some 
people  feel  this  more  than  others ;  others 
again  do  not  seem  to  feel  it  at  all,  and  are 
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much  amazed  at  those  who  at  this  season 
feel  incapacitated  for  their  ordinary  work. 

Cuthbert  Fleming  was  among  those  who 
felt  it  most.  This  was  the  first  autumn  he 
had  spent  at  Rilford,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  vow  that  it  should  be  the  last.  But  for 
the  little  mystery  which  he  had  chosen  to 
weave  for  himself,  and  was  now  determined 
to  unravel,  he  would  have  been  inclined 
to  throw  up  his  post  as  dramatic  and 
musical  critic  of  the  Rilford  Herald,  and 
seek  a  similar  one  elsewhere. 

He  had  lived  at  Rilford  not  quite  a  year. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  an  old  north- 
country  family,  and  from  the  earliest  time 
when  he  could  form  plans  for  his  future, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
lead  a  literary  life.  He  had  written  his 
first  essays  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  publishing  them. 
One  of  the  publishers  with  whom  he  had 
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corresponded  had  given  liim  some  good 
advice  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  after 
a  few  years  spent  in  study,  reading,  and 
practising  various  kinds  of  writing,  he  had 
brought  out  a  volume  which  at  once  became 
the  leading  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
literary  world.  From  that  time  his  success 
had  been  assured,  and  by  the  day  on  which 
he  was  sitting  rather  discontentedly  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  his  lodgings,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  rain,  he  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  an  essayist,  and  so  much  an 
authority  upon  certain  other  matters  as  to 
know  that,  if  he  decided  to  give  up  his  post 
on  the  Bilford  Herald,  he  could  easily  find 
one  equally  good  somewhere  else. 

It  was  rather  a  whimsical  reason  which 
kept  him  in  the  city  of  smoke  and  dirt, 
and  caused  him  to  visit  assiduously  at  all 
the  houses  where  he  was  known  ;  and  there 
is    very  pleasant    society  in    Rilford    for 
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tliose  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  it. 
Fleming,  for  various  reasons,  had  been 
well  received  in  the  town,  where  music 
and  the  drama  met  with  an  apprecia- 
tion which  sometimes  filled  him  with 
amazement.  During  the  winter  he  had 
spent  in  the  town,  he  had  scarcely  had  an 
evening  to  himself.  JSTight  after  night  he 
had  gone  to  concerts,  and  concerts 
generally  of  a  strictly  classical  nature. 
They  were  always  well  attended ;  most 
frequently  every  seat  was  filled,  and  every 
inch  of  standing  room  occupied  in  the 
great  hall,  where  the  principal  concerts 
were  held,  and  which  was  only  one  out  of 
several  concert-halls  in  the  town.  The 
drama,  it  is  true,  was  in  a  state  which 
moved  him  alternately  to  laughter  and 
fury,  though  he  listened  with  all  gravity 
when  he  was  assured  that  many  actors 
and  actresses   of  world-wide   repute   had 
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made  their  first  appearance  on  the  Rilforcl 
stage.  Rilford  prided  itself  on  its 
discrimination  in  these  matters,  and  was 
fond  of  repeating  that  performers  who 
had  deh'ghted  all  London  had  failed  to 
satisfy  the  more  exacting  provincial  public. 
Fleming,  as  before  said,  had  met  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  kindness  and  hospitality 
since  he  had  come  to  the  town,  and  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
people  whom  he  had  found  interesting  and 
intelligent  above  the  average ;  yet,  with 
the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  his  race,  he 
would  have  thrown  all  these  to  the  winds, 
and  have  shaken  the  dust  of  Rilford  off  his 
feet  without  a  pang,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mystery  which  he  was  determined  to 
solve. 

It  was  a  most  simple  thing,  and  had  he 
asked  any  one  of  his  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances, he   would  probably  have  learnt  at 
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once  what  he  wanted  to  know.  But  he  did 
not  choose  to  ask ;  he  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  he  would  find  out  for  himself, 
and,  when  he  had  taken  anything  into  his 
head,  it  was  not  a  trifle  which  would  put  it 
out  again. 

This  is  what  had  happened.  In  the 
early  spring  of  this  same  year,  when  the 
concert  season  was  nearly  over,  he  had 
gone  as  usual  to  the  Concert  Hall,  and 
was  occupying  his  accustomed  seat.  It 
was  the  moment  before  the  concert  began, 
and  he  had  been  talking  to  a  friend,  and 
from  time  to  time  casting  a  glance  at  the 
chair  next  his  own  (he  alw^ays  sat  at  the 
end  of  a  row),  and  wondering  if,  contrary 
to  custom,  there  was  going  to  be  one  seat 
left  empty  in  the  hall.  He  was  sure  it  was 
going  to  be  so,  wben,  after  a  momentary 
burst  of  applause,  the  conductor  imposed 
silence  with  a  wave  of  his  baton,  and  the 
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man  to  whom  lie  himself  was  talking 
returned  on  tiptoe  to  his  seat.  It  was  the 
very  last  moment,  and  he  was  just  seating 
himself,  when  he  became  aware  that  a  late 
comer  was  advancing  up  the  hall.  It  was 
a  woman,  yoimg  and  alone ;  yet  she  came 
along  the  hall  with  as  much  ease  and 
unconsciousness,  as  if  she  had  been  moving 
in  her  own  drawing-room.  Yet  she  might 
well  have  shown  self-consciousness,  for, 
partly  by  reason  of  her  position  and  partly 
of  her  appearance,  almost  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  her.  She  was  very  tall,  with 
the  grace  and  freedom  of  motion  of  an 
animal  of  the  forest,  and  a  face  of  very 
great  beauty.  Hair  of  brilliant,  glittering 
gold,  contrasted  strangely  with  eyes,  eye- 
brows, and  eyelashes  of  jet-black.  She 
wore  a  long,  simply-made  dress  of  yellow 
silk. 

Fleming,  as  he   saw  her   come    along, 
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was  dimly  conscious  that  lie  was  staring. 
He  liad  never  seen  lier  or  any  one  like  her 
before.  She  came  nearer,  and  he  sat  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  until  it  flashed 
across  him  that  she  was  coming  to  him, 
and  was  going  to  occupy  the  chair  at  his 
side.  Even  as  the  idea  came  into  his  mind, 
it  was  fulfilled ;  she  paused  at  his  side  with 
a  murmured  request  that  he  would  allow 
her  to  pass. 

They  did  not  exchange  a  word  during 
the  concert ;  no  occasion  for  speech  arose, 
and  neither  tried  to  make  an  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  Fleming  was  intensely  con- 
scious of  her  presence.  He  knew  every 
movement  that  she  made,  spied  every 
change  of  expression  on  her  face.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  her  personally,  for  during 
the  interval  she  remained  in  her  seat,  and 
no  one  came  to  speak  to  her.  The  second 
part  of  the  concert  was  completely  thrown 
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away  upon  Fleming  ;  he  gave  no  ear  to  it ; 
lie  was  wholly  occupied  with  speculating 
on  the  name  and  personality  of  the  woman 
at  his  side.  He  resolved  to  keep  her  in 
sight  when  she  left  the  hall,  after  the 
concert,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who 
she  was  and  where  she  went  to.  But,  in  a 
momentary  pause  between  the  movements 
of  a  concerto,  the  great  bell  of  the  town  hall 
began  to  toll  ten,  and  she  rose  up,  and  with 
a  murmured  word  of  apology  for  disturbing 
him,  passed  down  the  hall  with  the  same 
unconscious  grace  with  which  she  had 
entered  it.  He  did  not  stay  much  longer. 
Before  the  concert  was  over,  he  also  left 
the  hall,  and  not  meeting  any  of  his  friends 
on  the  way,  he  was  unable  to  ask  the  name 
of  the  lady. 

The  next  night  was  at  the  theatre. 
Almost  all  Rilford  was  there,  for  it  was 
considered    to    be    rather    an    important 
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occasion.  An  actor  who,  years  before, 
had  made  his  delut  at  Rilford,  and  then 
gone  to  London  and  won  great  triumphs 
there,  had  revisited  his  native  town  in  all 
the  pomp  of  his  great  fame.  It  was 
considered  almost  a  point  of  honour  to  be 
present  on  Mr.  Stephenson's  first  night. 
Fleming  in  his  critical  capacity  was  there 
too ;  he  had  often  seen  Stephenson  in 
London,  and  in  this  same  piece ;  he  there- 
fore paid  more  attention  to  the  audience 
than  the  stage.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
dress  circle,  and  as  he  turned  his  eyes  and 
his  glass  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the 
other,  he  became  aware  that,  at  no  great 
distance  from  him,  and  in  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  see  her  face  very  distinctly, 
was  the  same  lady  who  had  been  his 
neighbour  in  the  Concert  Hall  the  night 
before.  He  was  both  surprised  and 
amused  at  the  chance  which  had  brought 
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them  together  again  so  soon,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that,  without  in  the  least 
appearing  to  devote  especial  attention  to 
her,  he  could  sit  and  study  her  beautiful 
face,  instead  of  the  piece.  He  promised 
himself  that  this  time  he  would  see  where 
she  went,  and  by  a  little  management  he 
might  be  standing  near  her  when  her 
carriage  was  announced.  In  that  way  he 
would  hear  her  name.  Slie  did  not  notice 
him,  she  was  absorbed  in  the  play,  and 
seldom  took  her  eyes  off  the  stage ;  she 
followed  every  word,  gesture,  and  action  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  with  the  closest 
attention.  Sometimes  he  saw  her  smile 
and  nod  to  herself,  or  she  frowned  and 
shook  her  head  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
her  disapprobation  as  well  as  her  applause 
was  for  herself  alone.  She  w^as  evidently, 
for  some  purpose  of  her  own,  watching 
closely  every  detail    of  the    performance. 
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It  was  plain  that  slie  was  alone,  and  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance  and  impatience 
almost  escaped  him  when,  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  piece,  she  drew  a  tiny  watch 
from  a  hidden  pocket,  and,  after  consult- 
ing it,  rose  and  left  the  theatre.  Alone  as 
she  was  he  would  on  no  account  have 
followed  on  her  heels,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  let  her  escape  him  again. 

He  counted  confidently  on  a  third  meet- 
ing, and  when  on  the  following  evening  he 
was  present  at  a  Shakesperian  recital,  he 
looked  round  the  hall  with  some  excite- 
ment and  a  feeling  of  expectation.  But 
the  beautiful  woman  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  it;  but 
it  was  gradually  forced  upon  him  that  the 
object  of  his  interest  and  curiosity  was  not 
present.  He  comforted  himself  with  the 
thouofht  that  she  was  late,  she  would  come 
in  presently,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
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she  would  not  be  there,  and  lie  grew  quite 
angry  as  every  new-comer  dropped  in,  and 
one  after  another  tiie  empty  seats  were 
filled.  He  became  nervous  and  irritable. 
When  she  did  come  there  would  be  no 
place  left  for  her,  and  he  caused  his 
neighbours  a  considerable  amount  of  an- 
noyance by  the  persistency  with  which  he 
turned  and  twisted  in  his  seat  at  every 
fresh  entrance ;  and  each  time  he  was 
disappointed.  She  did  not  come,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  interval,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  not  to  see  her.  All  the  more  persist- 
ently did  she  occupy  his  thoughts.  He 
had  no  ears  for  the  humour  of  Falstaff,  he 
was  conjuring  up  and  nursing  jealously  the 
image  of  a  tall  woman  with  pale  face  and 
glittering  hair.  In  his  mind  ran  a  line  of 
an  old  love    sonnet,  which  he  had  often 
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thought  exaggerated  and  far-fetched  in 
sentiment,  but  which  now  seemed  to  have 
been  written  to  describe  this  wondrous 
work  of  nature. 

"  Gold  more  pure  than  gold  doth  gild  thy  hair.' 

He  repeated  the  hue  over  and  over  again. 
It  seemed  to  shut  out  every  other  sound, 
and  to  have  a  special  meaning,  born  of  the 
new  use  to  which  he  had  put  it. 

He  thought  of  her  all  the  evening  and 
wondered  who  she  was,  and  when  and  how 
he  should  meet  her  again.  When  the  re- 
cital was  over  and  he  walked  home,  her 
image  did  not  leave  him ;  and  more  than 
once,  as  he  sat  up  writing,  he  caught  him- 
self murmuring, — 

"Gold  more  pure  than  gold  doth  "gild  thy  hair." 

After  this,  he  went  of  set  purpose  to  one 
place  after  another  where  he  thought  he 
might  find  her,  but  he  never  met  her  again 

VOL.  u.  0 
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and  tliongli  lie  began  to  walk  tlie  streets 
witli  watchful  eyes,  hoping  to  see  her 
coming  towards  him  with  that  unconscious, 
fnbred  grace  of  movement,  he  never  did 
see  her.  Rilford  is  a  large  town,  and  two 
people  may  walk  about  its  streets  every 
day  at  the  same  hour  for  many  weeks,  or 
even  months,  without  meeting. 

It  was  soon  after  he  began  his  search, 
that  he  formed  the  resolve  to  find  out  for 
himself  who  she  was.  It  touched  a  certain 
vein  in  his  humour,  to  feel  himself  thus  in 
captivity  to  an  unknown  charm  ;  he  could 
not  now  have  deliberately  described  her  to 
any  of  his  friends,  either  man  or  woman,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  description  have  asked, — 

"  Now,  who  is  she,  can  you  tell  me  ?  " 
Neither  could  he  have  borne  to  get  in 
answer  to  his  question, — 

''  Oh,  she  is  Miss  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Robinson.     She  is  handsome,  is  she  not  ? 
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and  rather  eccentric  to  go  about  alone  in 
the  way  slie  does." 

That  was  the  little  mystery  which  kept 
him  in  Rilford.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  go  away  until,  in  some  chance 
way  resembling  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  met,  he  had  found  out  her  name  and 
circumstances. 

It  had  been  in  the  early  spring,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  concert  and 
recital  season,  that  he  had  seen  her;  it 
was  now  autumn  and  he  felt  more  hope- 
ful. In  a  short  time  the  winter  season 
would  begin  again,  and  with  six  months 
of  constant  search,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  not  meet;  but  this  third  time 
the  meeting  should  have  some  result. 

He  was  thinking  of  her  as  he  sat  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  and  watching  the  autumn 
rain  come  down  in  a  persistent,  tireless 
way,  which  he  had  grown  to  regard  as 
c  2 
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peculiar  to  Eilford.  As  he  watched  it,  he 
began  to  thmk  that  before  long  winter 
would  be  upon  him,  that  the  previous 
winter  he  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  Rilford  climate,  and  that,  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  similar  suffering  this  year,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  go  away  for  a  time, 
and  brace  himself  up  to  meet  the  coming 
foQ:s  and  frost. 

He  was  not  at  all  strong,  and  sometimes 
he  thought  he  had  been  really  foolish  to 
settle  in  such  a  place  as  this.  There  was 
consumption  in  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  would  require  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  imprudence  or  neglect,  to 
develop  the  seeds  of  the  family  complaint 
in  himself.  He  thought  he  looked  con- 
sumptive, he  was  thin,  without  the  wiri- 
ness  which  should  always  accompany  lack 
of  flesh.  He  did  not  throw  off  little  ail- 
ments as  he  should  have  done,  and   his 
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complexion  was  too  brilliant  and  delicate 
for  perfect  health.  Otherwise,  he  used  to 
say  impartially,  there  was  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  appearance.  He  was  tall 
and  well  made,  with  good  features  and 
steady,  trustworthy  brown  eyes. 

The  longer  he  thought  about  going 
away  for  a  time  before  the  winter  had 
fairly  set  in,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  only  a  desirable, 
but  a  necessary  step  to  take ;  and  he 
began  to  run  over  in  his  mind  all  the 
places  of  which  he  knew,  which  presented 
some  attractions  besides  good  air  and  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

One  after  another  he  mentally  rejected 
them.  One  was  too  far  away,  another 
would  be  dull,  a  third  he  knew  already 
by  heart.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck 
him. 

"  Wells  !  "  he     said  aloud,    "  there    is 
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Wells.  The  very  place  I  want.  Splendid 
climate,  not  too  far  away,  and  I  liave 
never  been  tliere  before.  I  will  go  to 
Middleton  House,  there  will  be  as  many 
people  there  as  I  care  for,  and  I  can  come 
back  here  whenever  I  am  tired.  I  will  go 
to-morrow.     How  about  trains  ?  " 

He  got  the  railway  guide,  looked  up 
the  trains,  satisfied  himself  as  to  their 
convenience,  and  turned  to  his  writing 
with  a  heart  free  from  care,  in  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  consumption,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
identity  of  the  beautiful  and  unknown 
woman. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"  Ever  till  now 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  wondered  how." 

Fleming  could  not  leave  Rilford  as  early 
in  the  day  as  lie  wished,  and  it  was  nearly 
seven  when  lie  readied  Wells.  He  was 
cold  and  hungry,  and  under  a  mistaken 
idea  that  his  arrival  at  Middleton  House, 
the  principal  hydropathic  estabhshment 
in  the  place,  would  be  hastened  thereby, 
he  took  a  cab  at  the  station,  and  told  the 
cabman  to  drive  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  man  said  nothing,  but  mounted  his 
box,  and  they  set  off;  but  soon,  to 
Fleming's  disgust,  began  to  go  at  foot 
pace.  The  driver  even  got  down  from 
his  seat    and  went    to  the   horse's  head, 
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and  tlie  poor  beast  toiled  slowly  and 
painfully  up  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the 
moors,  on  the  edge  of  which  stood 
Middleton  House.  Fleming  felt  annoyed  ; 
the  road  was  so  steep  that  continual 
windings  and  detours  had  to  be  made  to 
break  the  hill.  He  could  have  done  it  on 
foot  in  half  the  time.  Every  now  and 
then  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
look  out  on  the  country.  It  was  dark, 
and  he  saw  nothing  more  than  vague  out- 
lines of  moors  and  giant  masses  of  rock. 
On  his  right  was  a  house  with  trees  about 
it  and  a  great  many  lighted  windows. 
The  horse  seemed,  in  an  irresolute,  uncer- 
tain manner,  to  be  steering  in  the  direction 
of  it,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
Middleton  House. 

He  learned  on  reaching  it,  that  the 
evening  meal  took  the  form  of  high  tea 
at  seven  o'clock,  so  he  went  to  his  room 
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determined  to  go  downstairs  and  join  the 
high  tea-table  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
had  asked  the  waiter  if  there  were  many 
people  still  in  the  house,  and  had  been 
told  it  had  been  a  very  full  season,  but 
that  now  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
people  left. 

He  could  not  explain  to  himself  why  he 
felt  so  light  of  heart  and  joyous,  or  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  glow  of  excitement 
which  made  his  heart  beat  faster  than 
usual,  so  he  put  it  down  to  what  he  called 
his  ''  shattered  condition,"  in  which  the 
slightest  occurrence  deprived  him  of  his 
ordinary  calm,  and  he  concluded  that  he 
had  put  off  his  change  long  enough. 

He  went  downstairs,  and  opened  the 
dining-room  door.  As  he  reached  it,  a 
burst  of  laughter  came  from  inside  ;  men's 
and  women's  voices  mingled,  and  he  raised 
his  eyebrows,  saying  to  himself, — 
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"  Apparently  a  very  united  family 
party."     Then  lie  went  in. 

As  the  waiter  had  said,  about  twenty 
people  were  seated  at  the  long  table,  and  he 
looked  towards  the  end  to  see  who  occu- 
pied the  head  of  the  board  ;  as  he  looked, 
he  stood  still  in  astonishment. 

For  there  she  was  at  last,  seated  within  a 
few  yards  of  him,  and  just  then  laughing  as 
he  had  never  heard  any  one  laugh  before, 
pure,  ringing  laughter,  expressive  of  tlie 
utmost  amusement  and  enjoyment.  As 
he  stood  looking  at  her,  he  caught  himself 
thinking. 

"  Her  heart  must  be  as  light  as  a 
feather  for  her  to  be  able  to  laugh  like 
that." 

But  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  the 
opening  door,  and  checking  her  laughter, 
she  turned  towards  him,  and  bent  her  head 
as  though  in  welcome.    It  was  a  very  grace- 
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ful,  gracious  gesture,  the  sroile  was  yet 
curling  her  hps,  and  yet  the  beautiful  head 
bent  proudly.  She  seemed  to  think  that 
recognition  of  the  new  guest  on  her  part 
was  necessary. 

Fleming  moved  forw^ard  almost  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  as  if  in  a  dream,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  and  answered  the 
waiter's  request  for  a  choice  among  various 
dishes.  The  excitement  he  had  felt  w^as 
quite  explained  now.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  she  was  really  there,  and  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
at  the  other  guests.  At  her  left  sat  a 
young  man,  with  a  pale,  delicate  face, 
and  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Next  to  him  sat 
a  clergyman,  elderly  and  severe-look- 
ing, with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  At  his 
side  sat  his  daughter,  a  plain,  hard-featured 
young  lady  with  rather  an  unamiable  face, 
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wliicli  fault  she  tried  to  correct  hj  smiling 
continually.  He  hardly  noticed  the  other 
people ;  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  them,  and  the  interrupted  conversa- 
tion having  been  renewed,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  it. 

At  first  he  could  not,  in  the  buzz  of 
voices  around  him,  distinguish  anything 
that  was  said,  but  he  saw  that  the  lady  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  the  her  neigh- 
bour talked  incessantly  to  one  another 
and  laughed  very  often.  He  was  interested 
in  watching  how  the  plain  young  lady 
listened  to  every  word  that  was  said, 
smiled  constrainedly  at  every  peal  of 
laughter  which  came  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  at  last,  unable  any  longer  to 
remain  shut  out  from  the  prevaiHug  mer- 
riment, she  took  advantage  of  a  short 
silence  to  bend  forward,  and  leaning  in 
front  of  her  father,  to  sav, — 
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"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  walk  tins 
afternoon,  Mr.  Grant." 

*'  Thank  you,  Miss  Sharpe,"  replied  the 
young  man,  and  Fleming  noticed  that  his 
voice  was  of  almost  feminine  softness  ;  "  I 
enjoyed  the  first  part  very  much,  but 
I  went  too  far  and  could  scarcely  walk 
home  again." 

*'  I'm  afraid,"  said  Miss  Sharpe,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  you  let  your  walking  powers 
run  away  with  you." 

"It  is  only  in  Ireland  that  people's  walk- 
ing powers  run  away  with  them,"  observed 
the  president  of  the  table,  and  there  w^as 
an  outbreak  of  laughter  among  those 
sitting  near  her.  She  was  leaning  forward 
in  her  armchair  with  her  arms  folded  on 
the  table,  and  she  looked  at  Miss  Sharpe 
with  a  bantering  expression  in  her  black 
eyes  which  seemed  to  annoy  that  lady,  for 
she  coloured  and  drew  back,  saying, — 
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''  You  are  really  too  quickj  President." 

''  I  should  advise  you  not  to  engage 
upon  a  war  of  words  with  Miss  Grolden- 
gay,"  said  Mr.  Grant  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
warning. 

Fleming  looked  up  as  he  heard  the 
other  speak.  So  the  name  of  the 
golden-haired  lady  was  Groldengay;  he 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  conversation  continued  chiefly 
between  Miss  Groldengay  and  Mr.  Grant, 
Fleming  only  caught  a  word  here  and  there, 
but  he  heard  the  frequent  laughter  either 
from  her  or  those  sitting  near  her.  Now 
and  then  he  caught  whole  sentences,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  Miss  Goldengay  was 
herself  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 
Miss  Sharpe  smiled  constrainedly,  and 
her  father  was  heard  to  murmur  that 
laughter     and      mirth     were     no     doubt 
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very  well  in  their  ^vay,  but  in  his  opinion 
people  ought  to  look  higher.  In 
the  midst  of  the  laughter,  the  president 
glanced  round,  and  seeing  that  every  one 
had  finished,  rose  from  her  chair  and  left 
the  room,  followed  by  the  whole  company. 

The  people  dispersed  in  different 
directions ;  but  the  majority  went  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  Fleming  went  with  the 
majority. 

Every  one  settled  down  to  his  or  her 
favourite  evening  occupation.  A  whist 
party  formed  with  the  speed  of  old  custom, 
most  of  the  ladies  took  out  some  kind  of 
needlework,  and  one  young  lady  seated 
herself  at  the  piano  and  began  to 
discourse  classical  music. 

Fleming  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece 
and  looked  round  the  room.  It  needed 
no  more  than  a  glance  to  assure  him 
that  Miss     Goldengay  was  not    present ; 
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but  Miss  Sliarpe  was.     She  was  seated  on 

a  couch,  near    the    fire,  busy  with    some 

knitting,  and  taking  no  part  in  any  of  the 

conversation.     An    instinct   told  Fleming 

that  she  would  be  pleased  if  he  went  and 

talked  to  her,  so  he  drew  a  chair  to  her 

side,  and  began  to  talk  about  little  things 

of  common    interest.     Then    he  asked  if 

she     sang,     and      she      replied     in     the 

affirmative.     The   young    lady    who    had 

been   playing   at   that    moment    left    the 

piano,  and  he  besought  Miss   Sharpe    to 

take  her  place.     She  consented  after  some 

slight  demur,  and  they  went  to  the  piano 

together.     At  Fleming's  request,  she  sang 

two  songs,  and  he  stood  at  her  side  and 
turned    over  the    leaves.     He  could    not 

repress  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was   over, 

and    she,     apparently     misunderstanding 

its    nature,   smiled  and    hastened   to   say 

that    she   had    had    very   little   time  for 
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singing  lately  and  was  mncli  out  of  prac- 
tice. 

He  escorted  lier  back  to  lier  seat,  and 
wlien  tliej  liad  resumed  their  former  posi- 
tions, lie  asked, — 

''  Do  you  know  the  young  lady  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table  at  tea  ?  " 

*'  And  who  laughed  so  violently  ?  '* 

"  She  laughed  frequently,  it  is  true.  No 
doubt  you  prefer  gravity  ?  " 

'^  Xot  altogether,  but  she  carries  every- 
thins:  she  does  to  such  extremes.  When 
she  laughs,  you  hear  her  all  over  the 
house." 

"  Really !  Perhaps  that  is  a  little 
teasing  for  people  who  do  not  know  the 
joke.  What  did  you  say  her  name 
was  ?  " 

Miss  Sharpe  knew  quite  well  that 
she  had  mentioned  no  name,  but  she 
answered, — 

VOL.    TT.  D 
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"  Her  name  is  Miss  Goldengay." 

"  I  tbink  I  have  lieard  it  before,"  lie 
said,  repeating  tlie  name  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  saying  it. 

"  You  may  have  seen  it  in  print.  She 
writes  novels,  I  believe." 

"  Is  she  that  Miss  Goldengay  ? "  he 
asked  in  surprise.  ''Why,  of  course,  she 
wintes  novels.     I  have  read  them." 

''I  do  not  think  she  has  written 
many." 

''She  has  written  two,  and  I  have 
read  them  both.  Wonderfully  clever  they 
are.  What  a  treat  to  meet  the  writer 
of  them.     Have  you  read  them  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  very  seldom  read  novels." 

"  You  should  read  hers.  You  lose  a 
great  deal  by  not  reading  novels.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  to  be  learned 
from  a  good  one,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  inseparable  fiom  it." 
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*'  You  will  scarcely  class  Miss  Goldon- 
gay's  among  tlie  instructive  ones  ?  " 

"  Oil,  yes  I  do.  You  sliould  read 
them.  Let  me  recommend  tliem ;  as 
studies  of  character  tliey  are  of  absorbing 
interest." 

''  She  told  us  she  came  here  to  study 
character." 

"  Ah  !  She  has  shown  a  good  deal  of 
judgment  in  her  choice  of  a  field.  Has 
she  been  here  long  ?  " 

*'  She  has  been  here  for  several   weeks. 
She  came  the  same  day  that  we  did,  dear 
father  and  I." 
.     "  Has  she  been  alone  all  that  time  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  surprising,  is  it  not,  what 
self-possession  some  people  have  ?  I  am 
considerably  older  than  Miss  Goldengay, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  courage 
to  come  to  a  place  like  this  in  the  height 
of  the  season  and  stay  quite  alone." 
D   2 
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"  People  are  differently  constituted. 
Perhaps  Miss  Goldengaj's  pet  weakness 
lies  in  another  direction." 

There  was  a  pause  before  she 
asked, — 

"  Are  you  an  author,  too,  Mr. ?  " 

''  Fleming.  Yes ;  I  am  what  in  the 
profession  we  call  an  inkslinger." 

"Do  3^ou  write  novels  too  ?  " 

*'  No  ;  I  write  essays." 

''  How  interesting !  May  I  ask  for 
your  autograph  ?  I  am  makiug  a  collec- 
tion, and  have  already  got  some  good 
ones,  though  of  course  they  are  rather 
mixed.  I  believe  Miss  Golden  gay's  is  the 
last  in  my  book." 

''  Then  mine  shall  be  the  next,"  thought 
Fleming.     Aloud  he  said, — 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  write  in  your 
book.  Though  Miss  Goldengay  has  been 
alone,  I  have  no  doubt  she  quickly  made 
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friends.  She  seemed  very  intimate  with 
that  young  doctor." 

"  Mr.  Grant  ?  Oh,  yes,  they  are  great 
friends.  They  spend  all  their  time  to- 
gether :  whenever  you  see  one  you  may  be 
sure  the  other  is  not  far  off." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  very  curious.  They 
must  have  somethino^  in  common." 

'•  Yes ;  things  which  at  first  sight  you 
would  never  imagine  could  interest  one 
of  them.  They  talk  a  great  deal,  and  half 
the  time  they  spend  in  theological  argu- 
ments." 

"What  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  they 
find  to  say  on  such  a  subject  ?  " 

''  You  may  well  ask.  I  questioned  Miss 
Golden  gay  once,  and  she  admitted  that 
she  invents  half  of  what  she  says.  I 
thought  that  very  wrong,  and  dear  father 
spoke  seriously  to  her  about  it,  but  he 
made  no  impression  at  aU." 
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"  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardened." 

"  She  must  be.  But  if  you  ever  happen 
to  be  present  at  one  of  their  conversations, 
you  will  find  I  am  right." 

'*  I  should  never  presume  to  doubt  it ; 
but  I  rudely  interrupted  you,  you  were 
going  to  say  something  else." 

''  It  is  of  no  consequence.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  the  rest  of  her  time  she  spends 
in  a  most  useless  v/ay,  playing  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  and  any  other  childish 
amusement  she  can  think  of." 

He  was  silent  with  surprise.  When 
he  remembered  the  dignity  with  which 
Miss  Goldengay  had  borne  herself 
at  the  concert  and  the  theatre,  it 
seemed  as  though  Miss  Sharpe  must 
be  censuring  some  totally  different  per- 
son ;  then  when  he  thought  of  her 
laughter  this  very  evening,  he  began  to 
think    that,     after    all.    Miss     Goldengay 
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might  be  capable  of  joining  in  childisli 
amusements. 

"  You  would  have  been  surprised," 
went  on  Miss  Sliarpe,  "  if  you  bad  seen 
her  a  week  or  two  ago.  Yoa  have 
observed  that  she  occupies  a  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  One  day  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  had  been  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  this  establishment,  and  that 
they  would  dine  with  us.  Dear  father 
and  I  were  of  opinion  that  on  such  an 
occasion,  Miss  Goldengay  would  yield  her 
place  to  Mr.  Grant,  to  whom  it  rightly 
belongs,  but  to  our  great  surprise  she 
retained  her  customary  seat.  For  some 
reason  she  was  in  the  wildest  spirits; 
it  was  almost  painful  to  witness  such 
freedom." 

Fleming  wished  he  had  been  there ;  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  powerfully  drawn 
towards  Miss  Goldengay. 
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"  Why  does  she  like  that  place  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  She  says  because  she  has  an  armchair 
and  on  Sundays  they  fold  her  dinner- 
napkin  in  the  shape  of  a  fiin,  and  put  it  in 
her  wine-glass." 

Fleming  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure, 
and  Miss  Sliarpe  went  on  to  describe  a 
festivity  wliicli  had  taken  place  the  previous 
night,  and  consisted  of  a  bonfire  and  fire- 
works, and  which  had  been  got  up  by  Mr. 
Grant  to  please  his  friend  who  had  never 
seen  a  display  of  fireworks  and  had  been 
much  delighted  with  the  exhibition.  The 
conversation  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  appearance  in  the  doorway  of  a  waiter 
who  respectfully  announced  that  he  had 
come  to  turn  out  the  lights. 

Fleming  lay  long  awake  thinking  of  Miss 
Goldengay,  as  he  had  seen  her  that  evening, 
and  as  she  had   appeared  in  the  Concert 
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Hall  and  theatre  at  Rilford.  Then  he 
thought  of  certain  passages  in  her  novels 
which  had  fixed  themselves  in  his  memory, 
and  tried  to  fit  the  whole  together.  During 
the  process,  he  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Let's  talk." 

After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  Miss 
Sharpe  gave  her  autograph-book  to  Mr. 
Fleming,  and  asked  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  his  name  added  to  the  list  of 
celebrities  she  had  already  collected.  He 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  open  hall- 
door,  and  then  went  into  the  readinof. 
room  to  write  letters  and  look  at  the 
papers.  It  was  a  wet,  stormy  morning; 
but,  from  its  very  storminess,  not  without 
a  hope  of  clearing  soon,  and  he  turned 
over  the  papers  in  cheerful  solitude,  for 
he  had  the  large,  pleasant  room  to  himself. 
There  was  nothing  of  particular  interest 
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in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  he  had  just 
2:one  to  the  writinQ^-table  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Goldengay  and  Mr. 
Grant  came  in.  They  were  talking  with 
animation,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
Fleming  could  not  distinguish  anything 
which  was  said.  They  took  no  notice  of 
him,  but  seated  themselves  in  front  of  the 
fire  and  continued  their  conversation.  He 
tried  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  upon  his 
letters,  but  could  not.  He  could  not  help 
hearing  what  the  two  seated  by  the  fire 
were  saying,  as  they  raised  their  voices 
from  time  to  time.  Miss  Goldengay  spoke 
at  some  length,  and  Mr.  Grant  listened 
attentively,  balancing  the  poker  between 
his  fingers.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  said  despondingly  in  his  soft 
voice, — 

"  Dear  me  !    I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  bad 
as  that." 
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He  could  not  catch  Miss  Goldengay's 
reply,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  low 
laugli  which  made  him  feel  very  curious. 
He  turned  resolutely  away,  and  after 
finishing  the  lett3r  he  had  begun,  took  uj) 
Miss  Sharpe's  autograph-book  and  began 
to  turn  over  the  pages.  There  was  a  large 
collection  of  names,  most  of  which  were 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  few 
words,  a  proverb,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  a 
motto  of  some  kind.  They  were  all  rather 
commonplace,  and  Fleming  turned  to  the 
page  which  his  own  name  was  to  adorn. 
There  was  only  one  name  and  one  motto 
on  it ;  the  motto  ran  as  follows, — 

*'  Light  heart,  light  foot,  light  food  and  slumbers  light, 
These  lights  shall  light  us  to  old  age's  gate." 

and  the  signature  underneath  was  "  Mary  la 
Goldengay." 

The    lines    lodged    themselves    in    his 
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memory  at  once.  They  seemed  singularly 
appropriate  to  tlie  woman  who  had  written 
them  ;  she  was  surely  the  very  incarnation 
of  light.  He  forgot  his  letters  over  this 
page  with  the  one  name  upon  it ;  then 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote, — 

"  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old." 

''  Cdthbert  Fleming." 

He  dated  it  carefully,  and  then  shut  the 
book  with  a  smile. 

''Miss  Sharpe  will  think  it  is  addressed 
to  her,  and  she  will  wonder  if  all  '  ink- 
slingers  '  speak  of  ladies  whom  they  have 
known  only  one  evening,  as  '  fair  friends  ; ' 
but  it  does  not  matter." 

The  disputants  at  the  fire  had  raised 
their  voices  again,  and  he  heard  Mr.  Grant 
say  in  a  tone  of  triumph, — 

"  Well,  explain  if  you  can,  how  it  is  that 
a  horse,  a  donkev,  and  a  cow,  all  eat  the 
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same  kind  of  food,  it  yet  assimilates  itself 
with  the  flesh  of  each?  How  is  it  that  in  one 
case  it  turns  to  cow,  in  another  to  donkey, 
and  in  the  third  to  horse-flesh?  I  don't 
believe  you  can  explain  that,  and  you  must 
admit  it  is  very  wonderful." 

''  IN'ot  more  wonderful  than  the  fact  that 
the  wise  man  and  the  fool  may  eat  the  same 
food,  and  yet  each  preserve  his  wisdom 
and  folly.  For  several  weeks  dear  father 
and  I  have  been  fed  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  In  his  case,  his  food  has  gone  to 
increase  his  stupendous  solidity  of  mind, 
whereas  mine  has  only  fostered  that  natural 
levity,  which  is  such  a  stumbling-block  to 
him." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  large 
clock  outside  struck  eleven,  and  Mr.  Grant 
rose,  laughing,  as  he  said, — 

''  Will  you  let  me  know.  Miss  Goldengay, 
if  you  are  ever  at   a  loss  for  an  answer  ? 
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That  is  eleven  o'clock  striking,  so  it  is 
time  for  our  game  if  you  will  indulge  me 
again." 

*'  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute,"  she 
said,  rising  also ;  '*  I  must  write  a  note  or 
two,  after  that  I  will  come  into  the  con- 
servatory ;  I  shall  be  there  by  the  time  you 
have  o^ot  the  thino-s." 

He  went  away,  and  she  seated  herself 
by  Fleming's  side,  dashed  oflf  a  post-card 
and  two  notes,  and  then  left  the  room,  he 
supposed,  to  join  ^Ir.  Grant  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

Left  alone,  Cuthbert  resolutely  devoted 
himself  to  his  letters,  and  presently 
finished  those  which  called  for  instant 
attention.  He  then  gathered  his  writing 
materials  together,  and  went  along  the 
corridor  to  the  conservatory. 

It  was  on  a  level  with  the  garden  and, 
therefore,  slightly    below    the    house ;    a 
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flight  of  four  or  five  steps  led  down  into 
it.  It  was  an  immense  asphalted  space 
with  walls  and  roof  of  glass,  and  com- 
manding most  beautiful  views,  on  one 
side,  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  moor  which  rose 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
on  the  other,  looking  down  into  the 
wooded  valley  at  the  bottom  of  which 
wound  the  river,  to  the  bare  hills  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

Cuthbert,  as  he  halted  for  a  moment  on 
the  top  of  the  steps,  had  all  this  beauty 
upon  which  to  look ;  but  he  was  too  much 
attracted  by  the  human  spectacle  just 
below  to  have  eyes  for  anything  else. 
The  conservatory  was  occupied  only  by 
Miss  Goldengay  and  Mr.  Grant,  and  they 
stood  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  where  the 
steps  were.  Each  held  a  tennis  racquet, 
and  a  light  and  twirling  shuttlecock 
was  flying  from  one   to  the  other;    Mr. 
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Grant  stood  erect  and  motionless,  but  for 
tlie  reofular  and  almost  automatic  move- 
ment  of  his  arm.  Miss  Goldengay,  on  tlie 
contrary,  was  continually  in  motion  ;  now 
she  made  a  spring  forward,  then  she  bent 
back,  and  with  a  sudden  raising  of  her 
racquet  threw  the  shuttlecock  back  to  her 
companion.  She  was  so  lost  in  the  game 
that  she  did  not  see  Cuthbert,  and  he 
stood  watching  her  filled  with  admiration, 
for  the  game  was  one  which  called  into 
exercise  all  the  natural  grace  and  lightness 
of  her  figure.  She  was  counting  all  the 
time,  they  had  got  into  the  hundreds, 
and  Cuthbert  began  to  feel  excited ;  he 
followed  her  count  exactly,  and  felt  almost 
as  disappointed  as  herself  when  within  two 
or  three  of  four  hundred  the  shuttlecock 
fell  to  the  ground,  owing  to  both  players 
having  rushed  towards  it  at  once  with  the 
result  that  their  racquets  met  with  a  loud 
VOL.   ir.  E 
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crash  and  tlie  shuttlecock  fell  between 
them. 

"  That  was  a  good  game,"  said  Miss 
Goldengay,  with  a  little  breathless  laugh, 
-as  she  let  her  arm  fall  to  her  side  and 
sank  into  a  chair. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
looking  at  his  watch.     ''  Thank  you  for  the 


game. 


She  nodded,  and  he  went  aw^ay  leaving 
her  alone  with  Mr.  Fleming.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  began  to  toss  the  shuttlecock 
up  as  she  sat  in  her  chair.  She  kej^t  it  up 
for  about  a  dozen  strokes,  and  then  it  fell 
out  of  her  reach;  Cuthbert  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  but  she  cried, — 

''  Thank  you,  do  not  trouble  ;  I  do  not 
want  it  any  more." 

"You  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the 
game,"  he  said,  coming  towards  her  with 
the  shuttlecock  in  his  hand. 
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''It  is  part  of  Mr.  Grant's  treatment." 

''  To  play  battledore  and  sliuttle- 
cock?" 

"  IN'o  ;  to  get  into  a  glow  before  going 
downstairs  to  the  batli-rooms,  and  we 
found  this  form  of  exercise  produced  tlie 
most  tliorougli  and  lasting  glow." 

''  Is  that  quite  fair,"  he  asked,  half 
smiling. 

"  What,  to  help  Mr.  Grant  to  get  into 
the  best  kind  of  glow  ?  " 

"No,  to  mimic  Miss  Sharpe." 

''  If  you  had  said  imitate  instead  of 
mimic,  the  words  would  have  had  quite 
another  meaning.  Miss  Sharpe's  style  is 
Yer}^  correct  and  Johnsonian,  what  could 
I  do  better  than  imitate  it  ?  " 

He  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  she 
asked, — 

"  Why  do  you  smile  ?  " 

''With  your  permission,  I   will  not  tell 
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you     until    our    acquaintance    is    a    little 

older,"  was  liis  reply. 

She  raised  her   eyebrows,  but  made  no 

objection    to    his    secrecy ;   and   presently 

she  rose  and  pulled  open  one  of  the  large 

doors  by  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

''It  is   fine,"  she  said,  putting   out  her 

head,   and    lifting  her  face  to  inhale  the 

air  from   the  moors.     ''  I  shall  go  for   a 

walk." 

"  May     I     come     with     you  ? "    asked 

Fleming,  speaking  on  the  impulse  of  the 

moment. 

She  consented,  and  ^vent  to  get  ready. 
As  Fleming  waited  for  her  in  the  vestibule, 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  visitors'  book,  and  he 
turned  over  the  pages  until  he  came  to 
one  upon  which  was  written,  in  the  same 
handwriting  which  preceded  his  own  in 
Miss  Sharpe's  book,  the  words,  ''Miss 
Goldengay,  Rilford." 
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''  Good,"  he  said,  closing  the  vokime, 
*'  she  hves  there." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Goldengay  re- 
joined him,  and  they  left  the  house  to- 
gether. They  took  the  high  moorland 
road  which  went  past  the  house,  and 
Cuthbert  said, — 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,  Miss  Golden- 

''Where?"  she  asked.  ''I  do  not 
remember  vou." 

'*  Perhaps  you  remember  the  Classical 
Concert  at  Rilford,  where  they  played  the 
choral  symphony." 

"Ah,  yes;  your  seat  was  next  to  mine. 
I  remember  that  concert,  because  there  was 
such  a  delio^htful  mistake  in  the  HeraWs 
notice  of  it  the  next  day.  I  think  Mr. 
Fleming  must  have  been  dreaming." 

*'I  am  Mr.  Fleming,"  he  replied,  ''and 
I  was  dreaming." 
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"  What  an  odd  coincidence  !  Then  you 
are  Mr.  Fleming,  the  essayist  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  just  been  told  that  you 
are  Miss  Goldengay,  the  novelist." 

''  You  have  not  been  at  Rilford  long,  I 
think  ?  " 

"  Not  twelve  months  yet,  and  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  lived  there  four  years." 

"  You  have  more  endurance  than  I.  I 
have  already  thought  of  deserting  my  post." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  she 
replied, — 

"  In  some  respects  it  is  atrocious 
enough  ;  in  others  it  suits  me  perfectly." 

''  It  depends  so  much  upon  circum- 
stances," he  said.     ''  I  live  quite  alone." 

"  So  do  I." 

In  what  part  of  the  town,  if  I  may  ask  ? 
My  quarters  are  in  Fen  ton  Street." 

"  And  mine  in  Devonshire  Street.  I  am 
surprised  we  have  never  met  before." 
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*'  You  would  be  more  surprised,"  tliouglit 
Fleming,  "  if  you  knew  liow  I  had  sought 
you." 

''  Oh,"  he  said  aloud.     ^'  I  am  very  little 
at  my  place.      I  have  chambers  in  town, 
and  spend  most  of  my  time  there." 
She  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on, — 
''  May    I    ask    if    you   live    alone   from 
choice?" 

''  No,  from  necessity.     I  have  no  parents, 

and   know   nothing  of  my   few  relations. 

Those  who  live  in  England  are,  probably, 

not  aware  of  my  existence,  and  my  Polish 

ones  will  certainly  never  come  here  to  me." 

''  You  have  foreign  relations  ?  " 

"  My  mother  was  a  Polish  woman." 

The  sweet  un-English  name,  which  had 

so  attracted  him  in  Miss  Sharpe's  book  was 

explained.     He  felt  very  much  interested, 

and  after    a   few'  questions    succeeded  in 

drawing  from  her  a  great  many  particulars 
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about  her  life,  botli  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.  She  told  him  much  about  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  he  Avas  both  amused  and 
interested  by  her  description  of  the  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  between  them. 
She  mentioned  his  daughters,  and  told 
very  simply  how  they  had  quarrelled  with 
her  after  their  father's  death,  because 
he  had  left  her  an  equal  share  of  his 
property. 

"  Have  you  never  met  again  ?  "  asked 
Cnthbert. 

"  No ;  but  a  short  time  ago  I  made  a 
very  amusing  discovery.  The  eldest  is 
married  to  Mr.  Grant,  that  doctor 
with  whom  I  was  playing  in  the  con- 
servatory." 

Cuthbert  failed  to  see  in  what  way  the 
discovery  could  have  been  amusing,  but 
she  entered  into  no  particulars,  and  he 
asked   no    questions,  though   he  did   not 
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understand  the  queer  look  wbicli  came  into 
her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"  And,  I  suppose,  you  went  from  Stane- 
dale  to  E/ilford,  and  straightway  began 
your  career  as  a  novelist  ?  " 

"  My  first  was  written  before  I  left 
Stanedale,  though  I  had  taken  no  steps 
towards  brino-inof  it  out/' 

''  I  remember  it.  I  read  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  later  bought  a  cop}^, 
which  I  keep  in  the  front  row  on  my  book- 
shelves." 

''  I  am  glad  you  liked  it ;  I  believe  few 
people  did." 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  then  he  said, — 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  about  your  writing.  Miss 
Goldengay,  if  I  may." 

"  Certainly,  do  not  hesitate." 

''Was.  your  first  book  accepted  at 
once  ?  " 
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''  Not  quite  at  once.  I  tliink  the  third 
publisher  to  whom  I  apphecl,  thought  well 
enough  of  the  manuscript  to  risk  some- 
think  upon  it." 

"  He  probably  saw  that  the  risk  would 
not  be  very  great." 

"  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  so. 
Although  every  individual  opinion  I  heard 
of  the  book  was  even  more  favourable  than  I 
had  expected,  it  was  not  well  received,  and 
did  not  sell  well." 

He  was  rather  surprised  at  the  calmness 
with  which  she  spoke;  the  book  might 
have  been  written  by  a  perfect  stranger  to 
her. 

''Do  not  let  that  trouble  you,"  lie 
answered.  ''  The  book  had  an  immense 
amount  of  promise  in  it,  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 
I  look  forward  with  very  great  interest  to 
your  second." 
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"  You  speak  very  kindly,"  she  said,  a 
little  absently,  and  then  was  silent. 

He  waited  sometime  for  her  to  go  on ; 
but,  as  slie  said  nothing  more,  he  asked, — 

''  When  will  your  third  be  out.  Miss 
Goldengay  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  sent  it  to 
various  publishers,  but  without  success." 

"  Impossible  !  "  he  cried. 

'*  iS'ot  at  all ;  but  I  am  annoyed  about 
it,  because  it  is  so  very  much  better  than 
the  others,  and  I  am  foolish  enough  to  have 
contracted  a  deep  affection  for  it.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  its  appearance.  I  now 
fear  it  will  never  appear  at  all." 

''What  is  it  like?" 

*'  Did  it  not  strike  you  in  reading  the 
other,  that  there  was  a  want  of  incident  in 
it?" 

"  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  do  not  much 
care   for  novels   of    incident,   and    I    was 
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deeply  interested  in  following  tlie  develop- 
ment of  character.  But,  looking  at  it  from 
the  reviewer's  jDoint  of  view,  it  is  possible 
that  that  fault  might  be  found  with  it." 

''It  is  a  fault  all  the  reviewers  found. 
In  this  book  there  is  almost  less  inci- 
dent." 

''  To  how  many  publishers  have  you 
sent  it?" 

"  It  was  declmed  by  the  third  a  few  days 
ago.  I  shall  find  it  at  home  when  I  go 
back  to  Rilford." 

''  How  lono'  ao;o  was  that  ?  " 

She  told  him  after  a  little  calculation. 
It  had  been  on  the  same  day,  when, 
according  to  Miss  Sharpe,  the  directors 
had  dined  with  them,  and  Miss  Groldengay 
had  been  in  such  high  spirits. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  bold  request," 
he  said,  '*  considering  the  shortness  of  our 
acquaintance." 
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*'  Do  jou  measure  acquaintance  by 
time,  "  slie  answered  ;  "  I  do  not.  There 
are  people  witli  whom  I  am  friends 
in  an  hour,  and  others  with  whom  I 
should  not  be  intimate  if  I  knew  them  all 
my  life.     Ask  what  you  choose." 

It  was  a  reckless  thing  to  say,  but 
characteristic  of  Maryla,  and  Fleming 
made  a  mental  note  of  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask,  if  you  will  trust 
your  manuscript  to  me  ?  I  should  read  it 
with  great  interest,  and  I  might  be  able 
to  make  some  suggestion  which  could  be 
useful  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied.  *'I  should 
never  have  offered  to  burden  you  with  it ; 
but,  since  you  ask,  I  shall  take  advantage 
of  your  unwaryness." 

'^  When  I  have  read  it,  I  shall  further 
ask  you  to  let  me  tell  you  exactly  what  I 
think." 
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"  You  will  find  that  I  can  support  the 
truth  even  if  I  do  not  like  it." 

They  exchanged  addresses,  and  then 
began  to  talk  of  other  things — the  people 
staying  in  Middleton  House  were  dis- 
cussed, and  Mary  la  told  her  companion 
about  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  interest  she  had 
found  in  studying  his  character.  Some- 
thing she  said,  made  him  say, — 

"You  speak  as  if  you  Avould  meet  him 
a2:ain." 

''  I  shall  meet  him  again.  Some  day 
you  will  encounter  him  in  the  streets  of 
Ptilford." 

''  Shall  we  ever  meet  again  ?  "  he  asked, 
irresistibly  impelled  to  ask  the  question. 

He  looked  straight  at  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  returned  his  gaze  full  and  direct, 
she  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul.  Then 
she  turned  away  with  a  smile,  saying, — 

''Yes,  we  shall  meet  again." 
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"  Why  do  you  smile  ?  "  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

''  Ah,  you  ask  too  much.  You  are  very 
fond  of  questions,  Mr.  Fleming." 

She  spoke  rather  drily,  and  had  hardly 
finished  speaking,  Avhen  he  said, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

*'  Please,"  she  said,  with  a  little  gesture 
of  dismissal,  and  translating,  as  even 
yet  she  sometimes  did,  direct  into 
English  from  another  language,  which 
at  one  time  had  been  more  familiar  to 
her. 

They  were  now  standing  still,  having 
come  to  a  wall  against  which  they  leaned 
and  looked  back  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  come.  They  were  on  the  tojo 
ridge  of  moor,  and  could  see  down  into 
the  valley  on  the  other  side,  where  a  little 
town  was  visible,  and  some  tall  chimneys 
spoiled  the  view.      The  wind  had  dropped 
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a  little,  but  tlie  air  still  ble\v  fresli  and 
keen  upon  tliem ;  tliej  would  have  it  in 
tlieir  faces  going  back.  Looking  towards 
Wells,  tliey  saw  the  whole  valley,  with 
the  winding  river  looking  raillen  after  the 
heavy  rain,  and  trees  which  the  rough  and 
ruthless  hand  of  the  wind  had  almost 
stripped  of  their  autumn  glory.  The  sky 
was  blue,  with  great  masses  of  white 
clouds  floating  in  it ;  clouds  which  kept 
turning  very  black,  though  the  rain  did 
not  fall  again.  Every  now  and  then  the 
sun  burst  out,  and  lit  up  the  whole 
country-side,  throwing  huge,  shapeless 
shadows  on  the  hill-sides,  and  letting  them 
see  Middleton  House,  with  its  rows  of  flat 
windows  and  square  tower  at  each  corner. 
When  the  sun  was  not  out,  the  house  was 
too  nearly  the  colour  of  the  moors,  on  the 
edge  of  which  it  stood,  to  be  distinguish- 
able.    It  was  such  a  long,  steep  climb  from 
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the  village  to  the  house,  and  now  from 
where  they  stood  it  seemed  to  lie  quite  low 
down  in  a  hollow. 

They  looked  down  into  the  valley  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Maryla 
asked, — 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Stanedale  ?  " 

"  That  is  where  you  used  to  live  ?  IS^o, 
I  have  never  been  there,  but  I  have  heard 
of  it  as  being  very  beautiful." 

''  It  is  the  most  beautiful  country  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  is  beautiful,  very  beautiful, 
but  Stanedale  was  different." 

''  Do  you  ever  go  there  now  ?  " 

*'  I  go  every  year  in  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Eichardson." 

When  they  got  back  to  the  garden  they 
saw  Mr.  Grant  taking  a  constitutional 
round  the  tennis-ground,  and  Maryla 
called  a  greeting  to  him  as  she  passed. 
He  replied,  and  she  laughed  at  his  answer  ; 
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and  was  still  laugliing  when  she  went  into 
the  house.  Mr.  Sharpe  stood  in  the 
vestibule,  and  as  she  passed  him,  he  put 
his  hand  affectionately  on  her  arm  and 
said, — 

''  Always  laughing  and  in  high  spirits, 
Miss  Goldengay.  It  is  charming  to  hear 
your  voice,  but  do  you  not  think  the  true 
Christian  sometimes  prefers  a  cheerful 
gravity?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  passed  on  and 
went  upstairs  to  her  room. 

It  was  not  until  evevj  one  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  tea,  that  Cuthbert 
returned  Miss  Sharpe's  autograph-book. 
She  was  busy  counting  stitches,  and 
merely  put  it  by  her  side  upon  the  couch 
without  opening  it.  Presently  Maryla 
came  in,  and,  after  saying  a  few  words 
to  Miss  Sharpe,  lifted  the  book  from,  the 
couch  and  sat  down.     She  kept  the  book 
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in  her  hands,  and,  as  she  talked,  tinmed 
over  the  pages  and  read  the  names 
written  on  them.  Cuthbert,  watching 
her  from  another  part  of  the  room,  was 
keenly  alive  to  everything  she  did.  He 
saw  that  at  last  she  came  to  the  page 
bearing  her  own  name  and  his.  She 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  with  an  odd 
smile  growing  on  her  lips,  then  she  drew 
Miss  Sharpe's  attention  to  it,  saying  some- 
thing, he  could  not  hear  what,  but  the 
smile  deepened,  and  he  could  well  imagine 
the  expression  on  the  beautiful  face,  for 
Miss  Sharpe,  after  reading  what  he  had 
written,  and  lifting  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  Maryla's,  became  nervous  and  confused, 
her  colour  rose,  and  she  appeared  half 
offended,  half  pleased.  Miss  Goldengay 
looked  at  her  all  the  time,  and  then  closed 
the  book  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'*  I  am  always  bound  to  you." 

These  things  happened  on  Saturday ;  on 
the  following  Monday,  Maryla  went  home, 
and  a  few  days  later,  Fleming  returned  to 
his  work.  He  felt  quite  a  different  man 
from  when  he  had  come  to  Wells,  and 
with  the  discovery  of  Miss  Goldengay's 
identity,  all  wish  to  leave  Rilford  had  left 
him.  He  felt  quite  a  glow  of  affection  as 
he  drove  through  the  dingy  streets  on  his 
way  home.  His  landlady,  with  whom  he 
was  on  the  best  possible  terms,  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  suggested  that  he  should  more 
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frequently   allow   himself  a  week   in  tlie 
country.     He  laughed  as  lie  replied, — 

"  Yes,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
good  in  country  air,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
sometimes  we  find  the  o^ood  comes  back  to 
town  with  us." 

A  few  days  later,  he  found  when  he  got 
home  in  the  evening  a  large  brown-paper 
parcel  which  had  come  during  his  absence. 
He  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands  when, 
having  opened  it,  he  found  it  contained 
Miss  Groldengay's  manuscript.  There  was 
no  accompanying  note,  nothing  but  her 
card,  ''  With  Miss  Maryla  Goldengay's  kind 
regards." 

He  was  anxious  to  read  the  manuscript 
at  once,  but  his  time  was  just  then  fully 
occupied,  and  a  fortnight  passed  before  he 
wrote  the  foUowinof  note  : — 

"Dear  Miss  Goldengat, — I  have  read 
your  new  novel  with  very  great  interest 
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and  slioulcl  very  mucli  enjoy  talking  it  over 
with  you.  May  I  call  upon  you  at  any 
time  convenient  to  yourself  ?  With  kind 
regards, 

"  Believe  me, 

''  Yours  faithfully, 

"  CuTHBERT  Fleming." 
He  felt  a  little  excited  when  he  had 
posted  his  note,  and  wondered  when  he 
would  get  a  reply.  It  came  by  return  of 
post.  Later,  when  he  knew  Maryla  very 
intimately  indeed,  he  often  wondered  how  it 
was  that  while  she  possessed  many  habits  of 
almost  criminal  unbusinesslikeness,  she  yet 
instinctively  answered  all  her  letters  by 
return  of  posi,  and  never  failed  to  date 
them  with  the  strictest  accuracy.  By  this 
time  her  peculiar,  though  perfectly  legible 
handwriting  was  quite  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  opened  and  read  the  note  with  pleasure- 
able  anticipations.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 
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"Deae  Mr.  Fleming, — I  shall  be  glad 
to    see  you  any  evening  this  week  after 
half-past  seven.     With  kind  regards, 
''  I  remain, 

''  Yours  verj  truly, 

"  Maryla  Golden  gay." 
A  mere  scrap  of  a  note,  shorter  even 
than  his  own,  but  he  held  it  open  in  his 
hand  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  last  he 
sat  down  to  write,  he  propped  the  envelope 
up  in  front  of  him  that  he  might  keep  it 
in  sight. 

Various  engagements  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  appoint  an  evening  for  going  to 
Devonshire  Street,  but  one  day  he  found 
himself  unexpectedly  at  liberty,  and  he  at 
once  determined  to  go. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  from  Fenton  Street  to  Devonshire 
Street,  though  to  Cuthbert  it  appeared  very 
much  longer.     Perhaps  he  never  felt  more 
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disappointed  than  when  in  answer  to  his 
question  if  Miss  Goldengay  were  at  home, 
he  was  civilly  told  she  was  not.  He  could 
not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  dismay, 
and  the  woman  at  the  door  took  pity  upon 
him. 

''  Miss  Goldengay  is  only  gone  to  the 
post,"  she  said,  almost  soothingly.  ''  She 
will  be  back  in  a  moment ;  will  you  come 
in  and  wait  ?  " 

He  went  in  and  was  taken  into  Miss 
Goldengay' s  sitting-room.  When  he  was 
alone  he  looked  round  with  curiosity,  he 
was  so  interested  to  know  how  she  lived. 
It  was  a  large  room  with  two  windows  ; 
the  grate  was  old-fashioned,  with  hobs,  be- 
tween which  burned  a  large  and  cheerful 
fire.  Low  easy-chairs  and  little  tables 
which  stood  about,  he  felt,  must  belong  to 
Miss  Goldengay,  as  well  as  the  photo- 
graphs which  were  fastened   against  the 
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walls,  and  the  pretty  pots  filled  with  ferns 
and  chrysanthemums,  and  at  which  he 
looked  in  some  surprise.  Only  very  rich, 
or  very  extravagant  people  bought  chry- 
santhemums in  the  Rilford  shops,  "or," 
he  thought  with  a  sudden  flash  of  jealousy 
which  surprised  even  himself,  "  perhaps 
some  one  has  given  them  to  her." 

There  were  a  great  many  books  lying 
about,  and  the  large  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  strewn  with  writing 
materials,  and  he  considered  it  as  signifi- 
cant that  the  couch  was  covered  with  various 
things,  which  gave  him  the  impression  of 
having  been  there  for  a  very  long  time. 

While  he  was  still  looking  round  and 
making  a  note  of  all  these  things,  he  heard 
the  house-door  open  and  a  woman's  step 
in  the  passage.  The  new-comer  was 
stopped  by  the  landlady  and  a  few  whis- 
pered words  were  exchanged.     Then  the 
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room-door    opened    and  Miss    Groldengay 
stood  before  him. 

She  came  forward,  and  her  extended 
hand  and  frank  smile  of  pleasure  bade  him 
welcome  as  plainly  as  her  words.  She 
had  on  a  long  fur-lined,  fur-trimmed 
mantle,  which  had  a  foreign  look.  Her 
guest  being  seated,  she  threw  back  the 
hood,  unfastened  the  curious  clasp  at  her 
throat,  and  let  the  heavy  garment  slip  off 
her,  when  she  flung  it  over  the  back  of  a 
chair.  She  now  stood  revealed  in  a  simple 
gown  of  some  thin  material  suitable  for 
evening,  upon  which  Cuthbert  looked  with 
pleasure.  He  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
such  little  details  of  life  as  appropriate 
dress  and  the  arrang^ement  of  a  house  and 
furniture ;  from  his  youth  up  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  women  of  his  family 
come  to  the  dinner-table  in  evening  dress, 
and  he  was  weak  enough  always   to  feel  a 
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shock  when,  being  invited  to  spend  an 
evening  en  famille  among  his  friends  in 
Rilford,  he  often  found  the  women  of  the 
household  in  dark  morning-dresses.  The 
gown  which  Mary  la  wore  was  a  very 
simple  affair,  but  it  had  the  effect  to  which 
Fleming's  eye  was  accustomed ;  and  the 
pleasure  he  felt  on  finding  that  Miss 
Goldengay  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
dressing  for  her  own  private  satisfaction, 
was,  perhaps,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
occasion. 

He  had  seated  himself  on  one  of  the 
chairs  of  the  house,  and  Maryla  dropped 
into  a  low-cushioned  rocking-chair  near 
him,  and  said, — 

''  I  am  so  glad  Mrs.  Jones  told  you  I  had 
only  gone  to  the  post,  or  you  might  have 
gone  away." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  interrupting  you  in 
any  work.     It  was   impossible  to  let  you 
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know  on  which  evening  I  should  come. 
To-night  I  found  mjself  unexpectedly  at 
liberty." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  would 
almost  always  find  me  at  home, — I  go  out 
very  little." 

"How  is  that?" 

''  I  know  very  few  people  here,  and  those 
few  do  not  entertain  their  friends  in  the 
evening." 

"  That  is  a  pity ;  after  spending 
all  those  years  on  the  Continent  you 
would  find  Rilford  society  worth  a  little 
study." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  miss  a  great  deal.  To 
make  up  for  it,  I  have  to  spend  my  holidays 
at  places  like  Wells." 

He  felt  selfishly  glad  that  she  knew  so 
few  people,  it  was  so  much  on  his  side,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  thought  in  silence.  She 
spoke  first,  saying, — 
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"  Tell  me  what  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  ; 
it  was  so  good  of  you  to  come." 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  let  me  come, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  other  way  in  wliicli 
what  I  wanted  to  say  could  be  said  so 
easily." 

"  No  ;  letters  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
since  I  got  the  parcel  back  I  have  been 
anxious  to  see  yon." 

There  was  a  note  of  eagerness  in  her 
voice  which  amused  Fleming  and  made 
him  smile.      She  smiled  too,  saying,^ — 

"You  laugh  at  me.  If  you  only  knew 
the  absurdly  deep  affection  I  have  con- 
tracted for  that  book." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  the  affection," 
he  rephed,  and  her  face  changed  at 
once. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  ''  you  like  it  too  ?  " 

*'  It  astonished  me.  There  is  so  much 
power   in   it.     You  have  drawn  the  two 
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principal  characters  raasterfally.  T  do 
not  mean  that  thi  others  are  not  done 
with  equal  care — they  are.  You  have 
mastered  that  secret  of  good  writing,  good 
acting,  good  governing,  good  everything, 
that  as  much  attention  must  be  given  to 
details  as  to  chief  events.  But  those  two 
characters  of  necessity  occupy  the  reader's 
attention  most,  and  excite  the  deepest 
interest.  You  have  brought  the  book 
to  a  very  artistic  and  natural  conclu- 
sion." 

She  had  listened  in  silence.  When  he 
had  finished,  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
smile,  saying, — 

*'  Let  me  hear  the  faults  at  once,  while 
your  praise  is  still  in  my  ears." 

'*  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  I  only  want 
you  to  alter  one  or  two  things,  not  really 
of  any  importance.  I  mean  they  will  not 
affect  the  main  thread  of  the  story." 
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They  got  out  the  manuscript  and 
discussed  the  passages  to  which  Fleming 
had  alluded.  When  the  various  altera- 
tions were  arranged,  Marjda  said, — 

'^ And  after?" 

"  Then  publish  the  book  at  your  own 
risk." 

"  Eeally,  is  that  what  you  advise  ?  " 

"  It  is  what  I  very  seriously  and  strongly 
advise.  I  beheve  you  said  that  you 
dishked  the  idea  of  publishing  in  that 
way ;  but  you  must  distinguish.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  bringing  out  at 
your  own  risk  a  novel  wdiich  has  been 
written  for  the  sake  of  writing,  which  you 
wish  to  have  published  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  name  in  print,  and  which 
does  not  contain  enough  present  worth  or 
future  promise  to  induce  a  publisher  to 
risk  even  the  price  of  printing  and  paper 
upon    it,  and    taking    upon    yourself   the 
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responsibility  of  a  work  whicli  you  are 
certain  will  be  a  success." 
.  She  had  been  listening  with  her  head 
rather  bent  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
fire.  At  the  pause  which  followed  his 
last  words  she  raised  her  head  quickly  and 
looked  at  him  with  the  full,  direct  gaze 
which  was  one  of  her  characteristics. 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  Only  let  the  public  have 
a  chance  of  judging,  and  we  shall  see  if 
it  rejects  the  book  without  a  word." 

"  You  tempt  me  strongly." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  I  am  sure  you 
will  succeed.  If  you  do  not,  you  will 
repent." 

She  appeared  to  be  considering  what  he 
had  said.     At  last  she  spoke, — 

''  I  would  rather  the  book  never  ap- 
peared at  all  than  let  it  fall  flat  upon  the 
world." 
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"  It  will  not  fall  flat  upon  the  world  ; 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  make  your  reputa- 
tion." 

Again  slie  was  silent,  and  lie  went  on 
speaking  of  the  many  advantages  of 
publishing  tlie  book  in  the  way  he  pro- 
posed. He  touched  on  the  pecuniary  side 
of  the  question,  and  was  almost  aghast  at 
her  revelations  concerning  the  way  in 
which  she  had  conducted  the  negotiations 
about  her  first  book. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  trust  me  still 
further,"  he  said.  ''Will  you  let  me  take 
all  the  business  arrangements  out  of  your 
hands  ?  I  think  I  could  manage  vhe 
matter  better  than  you." 

''  You  are  very  good,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
burden  you  with  such  an  affair ;  you  have 
already  enough  to  do." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  when  you  want 
an  extra  bit  of  work  to  be  done,  it  is  a  busy 
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man  whom  you  must  ask  to  do  it  ?  If  you 
will  make  tlie  alterations  we  agreed  upon, 
and  tlien  send  the  manuscript  back  to  me, 
I  will  negotiate  with  Brown  and  Turner 
about  it." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  again, 
and  he  was  surprised  at  the  hesitation  in 
her  voice.  He  did  not  know  that  while  he 
had  been  speaking,  she  had  been  listening 
to  a  faint,  far-away  voice,  which  came  from 
the  past,  and  said, — 

"  One  thing  more,  Maryla — do  not  be  too 
sceptical.  You  are  the  kind  of  woman  to 
whom  men  will  be  kind,  and  beware  how 
you  let  a  man  do  you  a  kindness,  for  the 
reward  which  you  give  him  will  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service." 

She  heard  and  listened,  she  almost  be- 
lieved. If  the  voice  had  been  living  and 
present,  she  might  have  believed ;  but  it 
was  faint  and  far    away,  and    was    over- 
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powered  by  one  within  herself  which 
said, — 

"  Here  is  a  man  willing  and  eager  to 
take  from  me  the  toil  of  bargain-making 
and  money- seeking.  If  I  accept  his  offer 
I  shall  never  have  to  think  about  such 
things  again,  and  the  mere  thought  of  them 
is  hateful  to  me, — I  would  give  much  to  be 
free  from  them." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  much,"  said 
the  faint  voice.  **  In  ridding  yourself 
of  one  obligation  you  contract  another. 
The  motto  of  this  world  is,  '  Xothing 
for  nothing,'  and  this  man  who  is  so 
anxious  to  serve  you  will  exact  his 
wages." 

"  He  shall  have  them.  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  It  has  never  been  my 
custom  to  accept  service  without  giving  a 
full  equivalent  in  return.  He  shall  have  his 
reward." 
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"  What  will  lie  ask  ?  Perhaps  more  than 
you  can  give." 

"  Not  justly,  for  his  service  is  not 
more  than  I  can  take." 

"  You  must  not  look  for  justice  among 
men.  They  are  all  usurers  and  exact 
heavy  interest." 

It  had  not  taken  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  for  this  dialogue  to  take  place  in 
Maryla's  mind,  and  it  had  been  so  real  to 
her  that  it  was  with  an  actual  gesture  of 
reckless  indifference  that  she  turned  to 
Cuthbert,  saying, — 

''  You  are  very  good,  and  I  accept  your 
offer  with  gratitude.  I  have  a  natural 
horror  of  money-matters." 

They  then  began  to  speak  of  other 
things,  amongst  others  of  Mr.  Grant,  and 
Maryla  repeated  her  conviction  that  he 
would  visit  Rilford. 

"  I  shall  be  ^lad  if  he  comes,"  she  said. 
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"  I  was  studying  him ;  he  was  an 
interesting  subject,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  complete  my  observations." 

"You  pursue  your  art  with  great  zeal, 
Miss  Goldengay,"  said  Cuthbert  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  before.  Is  it 
not  usual  to  pursue  one's  calling  with 
zeal  ?  " 

''  That  I  can't  say ;  but  yours  is  a  calling 
in  which  it  is  prudent  to  temper  zeal  with 
discretion !" 

''  That  caution  has  been  given  me  be- 
fore, but  I  am  not  prudent.  When  I  take 
an  interest  in  anything,  I  lose  myself  in  it 
completely  for  the  time  being.'' 

''And  the  finding  of  yourself  again  ?  " 

''  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  When  you  have  exhausted  the  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  you  come  back  to 
yourself,  are  you  quite  the  same  ?  " 
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She  began  to  smile,  and  the  evil  spirit 
was  looking  out  of  her  eyes,  as  she  said, — 

"  I  believe  I  once  before  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  you  are  very  fond  of  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Fleming." 

Soon  after  this  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  landlady  appeared  with  a  tray  on 
which  were  coffee-cups,  and  a  coffee-pot, 
and  all  appliances  for  making  coffee.  She 
put  it  on  the  table,  and  then  brought  in  a 
bright  little  copper  kettle  which  she  put 
on  the  fire.  When  she  had  left  the  room, 
Maryla  got  up,  saying, — 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  me,  in  the  shape  of 
drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  always  make 
it  myself,"  she  went  on.  **  Taking  into 
consideration  the  nationality  and  social 
position  of  my  landlady,  you  will  under- 
stand that  she  does  not  excel  in  making 
coffee." 
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Slie  was  by  this  time  busy  with  the 
kettle  and  coffee-pot,  and  Fleming  sat 
watching  her  with  the  deepest  interest. 
She  evidently  knew  what  she  was  doing, 
her  hands  moved  in  a  very  clever  way 
among  her  utensils,  and  she  talked  all  the 
time. 

"  Coffee-making  is  the  extent  of  my 
housewifely  knowledge.  If  my  landlady 
were  not  the  kindest  creature  in  the  world, 
who  takes  care  of  me,  I  should  have  come 
to  grief  long  ago." 

They  sat  and  sipped  their  coffee,  and 
talked  almost  without  intermission.  How 
many  things  she  told  him,  how  many 
things  he  told  her  !  He  found  himself  say- 
ing things  which  he  had  never  felt  tempted 
to  confide  to  any  one  else.  He  told  her 
details  respecting  himself  and  his  family, 
which  as  a  rule  he  left  people  to  find  out 
for  themselves,  if  they  happened  to  feel  so 
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mucli  interest  in  him.  She  heard  that  he 
had  no  expectation  of  ever  succeeding  to 
the  family  property,  as  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had 
never  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life,  and 
was  married  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
very  handsome  httle  boy.  She  heard  that 
his  two  sisters  were  married,  one  to  a 
country  squire  of  vast  wealth,  and  the 
other  to  a  well-known  Church  dignitary, 
and  that  Cuthbert  felt  vevj  little  sympathy 
with  any  of  his  relations.  He  told  her, 
too,  of  his  delicate  health  and  its  orio'in, 
and  at  that  she  looked  grave  and  said 
kind  things  which  did  him  good. 

At  last  he  rose  to  go.  He  had  literally 
not  been  able  to  tear  himself  away  earlier, 
and  dawdling  over  those  cups  of  coffee  had 
seemed  a  reason  for  staying  later  than  he 
had  originally  intended.  She  went  with 
him  to  the  door,  and  recommended  him  not 
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to  take  cold,  then  the  door  shut,  and  he 
was  left  standing  alone  in  the  dark. 

He  went  out  into  the  street,  took  a  few 
steps  and  then  stood  still,  drawing  a  deep 
breath.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to 
attempt  to  hide  from  himself  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Goldengay, — blindly, 
hopelessly  in  love.  The  two  or  three 
hours  he  had  just  spent  with  her  had  been 
so  much  time  spent  in  Paradise.  With 
the  closing  of  the  heavy  house-door  he 
felt  as  if  the  door  of  heaven  had  closed 
upon  him,  shutting  him  out  into  the  cold, 
dark  world  again.  He  had  never  been 
very  sensible  of  the  fascinations  of  women 
—  certainly  he  had  never  met  one  whom  he 
had  had  the  least  desire  to  call  his  wife, 
and  now,  all  in  a  minute,  the  desire  had 
come,  and  he  could  no  more  have  resisted 
it  than  he  could  have  withstood  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 
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He  walked  quickly  home.  Thougli 
when  he  reached  his  dwelling  the  fire  was 
burning  brightly  and  the  room  wore  its 
accustomed  air  of  cheerful  comfort,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  want.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  it  looked  bare.  There  were 
no  photographs  on  the  walls,  no  flowers, 
none  of  the  pungent  odour  of  chrysanthe- 
mums. He  stood  looking  discontentedly 
around  him,  and  then  threw  himself  into 
his  armchair  by  the  fire,  and  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head. 

"  I  want  her,"  he  said  half  aloud, '*  I 
want  her  for  my  wife,  and  I  shall  be  a 
wretched  failure  if  I  do  not  get  her." 

Maryla,  when  she  was  alone  again,  rang 
the  bell  for  the  cups  to  be  taken  away,  and 
then,  her  eyes  falling  upon  the  pile  of 
manuscript  lying  on  the  table,  she  stood 
looking  at  it  for  a  moment  before  reseating 
herself  in  her  rocking-chair  in  front  of  the 
fire. 
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"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  she  thought, 
''  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
letting  that  man  do  half  my  work  for  me  ? 
Why  did  he  offer  to  do  it  ?  Oh,"  with  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  "  I  know  very  well, 
and  I  must  have  been  mad  when  I  said  he 
might.  What  would  Mr.  Richardson  say 
if  he  knew  ?  and  I  promised  him  I  would 
be  careful.  How  can  I  be  careful  ?  it  is 
not  in  my  nature.  After  all,  I  do  not  see 
why  harm  should  come  of  this  ;  though  if 
it  should  come,  I  must  admit  that  it  will 
be  entirely  mj  own  fault." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"That  sweet  thing,  a  weak-minded  female." 

On  the  evening  wlien  Outlibert  had  first 
called  in  Devonshire  Street,  he  had 
entertained  Maryla  with  a  description  of  his 
friend  Mrs.  Torkington;  and  before  leaving 
he  had  begged  her  permission  to  send  Mrs. 
Torkington  to  call  upon  her.  About  a 
week  later  she  came, — on  a  dull,  cold  day 
when  Maryla  felt  as  if  she  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  any  one,  even  her  bitterest 
enemy. 

She  was  a  striking-looking  woman,  tall 
and  handsome,  with  very  fine  eyes  and 
a  winning  smile.  She  had  not  married 
until  considerably  past  her  first  youth, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  was  deeply 
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convinced  of  the  felicity  of  a  state  which 
she  had  not  reached  without  difficulty. 
She  had  lived  all  her  life  at  Rilford,  and 
knew  almost  everybody  in  the  town ;  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Cuthbert  had 
deemed  it  expedient  that  Miss  Goldengay 
should  make  her  acquaintance.  Maryla 
had  not  listened  to  Mrs.  Torkington  for 
long,  before  she  was  entirely  of  Cuthbert' s 
opinion.  She  did  not  remember  having 
ever  derived  so  much  amusement  from  one 
single  person.  Not  only  did  she  know 
everybody  in  Rilford,  but  she  knew  every- 
thing about  everybody.  She  mentioned 
nobody's  name  without  attaching  to  it 
some  little  history,  more  or  less  scandalous, 
which  fell  from  her  soft  lips  as  smoothly 
as  though  she  had  been  saying  her  prayers. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  some 
people  called  Fletcher  were  named,  and  she 
began  at  once, — 
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"  You  mean  the  Fletchers  of  Higher 
Needham.  Mrs.  Fletcher  has  been  twice 
married,  you  know.  She  married  her  first 
husband — he  was  one  of  the  Brookes — 
against  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  he 
turned  out  such  a  wretch,  she  had  to 
leave  him  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  fortu- 
nately there  were  no  children.  They  lived 
apart  for  five  years  and  then  he  died,  or 
was  killed,  I  forget  which,  and  she  mar- 
ried Captain  Fletcher,  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  in  the  meantime." 

''  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,'* 
said  Mary  la. 

''  No,  of  course  not,  it  is  not  talked 
about, — they  want  to  have  the  whole  affair 
forgotten.  I  used  to  know  her  at  one 
time,  we  were  girls  together,  but  after 
she  left  Mr.  Brooke"— Mrs.  Torkin^ton 
drew  herself  up  without  finishing  her 
sentence. 
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**  I  ttought  her  very  pleasant. '* 

"  Yes,  you  would  like  her ;  she  is  intel- 
lectual, fond  of  plays,  and  blank  verse,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing;  but  I  am  afraid 
her  intellect  has  not  brought  her  much 
happiness." 

She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  shook  her 
head,  gazing  blankly  into  the  fire. 

"  Was  her  marriage  with  Captain 
Fletcher  a  failure  too  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  indeed  it  v^as.  He  was  head  over 
ears  in  debt  when  he  married  her,  and  he 
ran  through  her  fortune,  and  then  they 
had  bailiffs  in  the  house  and  all  the  furni- 
ture was  sold.  Everybody  went  to  that 
sale  ;  I  was  there,  and  I  made  such  a  pain- 
ful discovery.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a 
daveuport,  and  I  opened  the  lid  to  see  if  it 
was  the  kind  my  husband  wanted  for  his 
smoking-room,  and  right  at  the  bottom, 
under  all  the  papers,  was  a  long  lock  of 
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fair    hair,  and  Ada  Fie  teller  is    dark,   as 
dark  as  I  am." 

Before  Maryla  could  speak  she  was  talk- 
ing about  something  else. 

''I  do  so  wish  you  knew  Bmmeline 
Playfair ;  she  is  such  a  dear  girl,  such  a 
comfort  to  me,  and  so  pretty,  oh !  so 
pretty;"  shaking  her  head  again,  with  her 
favourite  little  smile  parting  her  lips,  and 
showing  her  white  teeth.  ''  So  pretty  !  '* 
she  repeated,  "  and  of  the  type  which  I 
admire  so  much;  the  broad-shouldered, 
rather  large-waisted  type,  with  goldy-brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  purely  English.  I  am 
afraid  she  is  going  off,  though.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  I  thought  her  complexion 
was  just  a  little  muddled." 

"  I  do  not  know  her,"  said  Maryla. 

"  No.  What  a  charming  man  Mr.  Flem- 
ing is  !  I  am  very  fond  of  literary  people, 
very  fond   of  them  indeed,  but  I  always 
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tbiuk  tliey  are  a  little  peculiar ;  uncertain 
in  temper,  and  not  altogether  to  be  relied 
on ;  but  Mr.  Fleming  is  quite  an  exception, 
don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  Mr.  Fleming  very  slightly,"  re- 
plied Maryla,  with  an  extraordinary  access 
of  prudence. 

"•'  I  was  so  delighted  when  he  asked  me 
to  call  upon  you.  I  had  read  your  book, 
and  longed  to  know  the  author.  I  suppose 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Turner  wrote  to  accept 
it  by  return  of  post." 

"  That  would  have  been  nothing  ! 
Imagine  telegraphing  that  if  I  would  only 
let  them  have  the  story,  I  might  dictate  my 
own  terms." 

''  Really,  how  very  flattering  !  and  a  first 
work,  too.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
when  one  thinks  of  the  numbers  of  people 
who  have  to  wait  years  and  years,  and  often 
never   get  an  opening    at    all.     I  am    on 
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tliorns  to  see  your  next — Mr.  Fleming  says 
you  liave  one  in  hand.  But  I  hope  the 
heroine  will  not  be  as  heroic  as  in  the 
other.  Make  her  a  nice,  comfortable, 
commonplace  girl;  commonplace  people 
are  always  the  nicest." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Torkington,  if  I  had  only 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you 
sooner." 

Mrs.  Torkington  bridled  and  beamed. 
She  dearly  loved  a  compliment,  and  was 
not  quick  to  see  below  the  surface  of 
thino^s.  So  now  she  smiled  and  looked 
at  Maryla  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
saying,— 

"  Oh,  you  flatterer !  What  use  could 
you  have  found  for  an  old  fogey  like 
me?" 

She  rose  up  to  go  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
last  words,  as  she  stood  on  the  door-step, 
were, — 
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''  Now  you  loill  come  and  see  me,  Miss 
Goldengay ;  promise." 

After  Cuthbert's  first  visit,  he  saw 
Marjla  frequently.  There  was  much  to 
be  done  and  said  about  the  book,  and  he 
could  not  resist  the  fascination  which  drew 
him  to  her  rooms.  When  he  came  home 
in  the  evening  tired  and  lazy,  yet  longing 
for  society,  the  recollection  that  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  there  was  all 
he  could  and  did  desire,  was  irresistible  to 
him.  He  knew  that  if  he  went  about  eight 
o'clock  he  would  be  just  in  time  to  see  lier 
make  the  coffee  which  had  become  his 
favourite  beverage.  He  knew  just  how  she 
would  greet  him,  and  then  he  would  take 
the  chair  which  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  for  a  couple 
of  hours  he  would  be  in  Paradise.  They 
would  talk  of  everything,  of  her  books,  his 
books,  and  of  the  books  of  other  people. 
H   2 
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One  night  tliey  were  talking  about  wliat 
she  called  her  ''  first  youth,"  the  time 
before  she  had  come  to  England  with 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Cuthbert  suddenly 
said, — 

"  You  speak  very  often  of  Maurice 
Wingfield ;  who  was  he  ?  Tell  me  about 
him." 

"  He  was  a  young  Irishman,  who  was  in 
Dresden  at  the  same  time  that  we  were. 
He  was  heir  to  a  large  estate,  that  is,  his 
uncle  to  whom  the  property  belonged  was 
a  bachelor,  and  Maurice  was  his  only 
nephew.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  no 
more  than  an  allowance  from  his  uncle, 
and  he  used  to  grumble  very  much  at  this 
waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes.  He  had  not 
been  educated  for  any  profession  or,  I 
believe,  he  would  have  thrown  up  his 
chances  and  struck  out  a  line  for  himself. 
He  was  one  of  those  people  who  need  to  be 
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thrown  on  tlieir  own  resources  to  bring  out 
all  their  strength  and  character." 

"  What  was  he  doing  in  Dresden  ?  " 

"  Staying  there  merely.  He  had  left 
home  with  the  intention  of  travelling,  but 
he  never  got  any  further." 

"How  was  that?  "  asked  Fleming,  with 
a  pang  of  jealousy. 

"  He  stayed  to  please  mamma." 

''  Your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  almost  lived  at  our  etage.  He 
went  everywhere  with  us.  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without 
him." 

"  A  tame  cat,  in  fact." 

"  Mamma  looked  upon  him  quite  as  her 
son,"  went  on  Marjia  in  a  tone  of 
innocence,  which  reminded  Cuthbert  per- 
force of  the  time  when  he  had  heard  her 
putting  Miss  Sharpe  into  a  state  of  painful 
embarrassment  and  agitation  one  evening 
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at  Wells.  He  kuew  that  to  sliow  any 
anger  would  delight  her  immensely,  so  he 
only  said, — 

''  Was  she  so  fond  o£  him  as  that  ?  " 

"  She  could  scarcely  bear  him  out  of  her 
sight.  I  remember  that  once,  when  he 
was  sent  for  to  Ireland  to  see  his  uncle, 
who  was  very  ill,  she  cried  bitterly." 

'*  Did  you  cry  ?'' 

She  laughed,  saying,  "  Would  you 
confess  your  little  weaknesses  with  the 
simple  candour  with  which  you  expect 
other  people  to  confess  theirs  ?  " 

This  was  no  answer  at  all,  but  he  knew 
it  was  all  he  would  get,  and  that  if  he 
persisted,  she  would  only  torment  him 
further,  so  he  asked, — 

''  Did  he  come  back  ?  '* 

"Yes,  he  came  back  in  a  great  rage 
with  his  uncle,  who  had  not  been  ill  at  all, 
only  wishful  to  see  him/* 
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"  I  suppose  you  never  saw  him  after 
3^ou  came  to  EuglancL" 

"  Ob,  yes,  several  times.  He  stayed  at 
a  place  not  far  from  Stanedale." 

He  said  nothing,  and  she  thought, — 

'^  What  an  admission  to  make  !  Fortu- 
nately he  is  made  of  different  stuff  from 
the  column,  and  it  will  never  enter  his  head 
to  go  to  Stanedale  and  make  inquiries." 

"And,"  said  Cuthbert  at  last,  ''has 
Mr.  Wingfield  succeeded  to  his  uncle's 
property  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  his  uncle  is 
dead  ?  It  is  not  a  thousand  vears  since  it 
happened." 

"  Then  he  is  still  waiting  for  dead  men's 
shoes.  I  should  think  it  is  an  occupation 
of  which  one  tires  in  time." 

''  No,  the  dead  man's  shoes  came  to 
someone  else.  Poor  Maurice  !  he  has  been 
very  unfortunate." 
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There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  and  regret 
in  her  voice  which  roused  Cathbert's 
curiosity,  but  he  resisted  the  temptation 
to  pursue  the  subject  any  further,  and 
soon  afterwards  went  home,  leaving  the 
last  word  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way?" 

Early  in  the  spring.  Miss  Goldengay's 
new  book  came  out,  and  fulfilled  all 
Cuthbert's  hopes  and  expectations.  It 
was  a  great  success,  and  the  public  very 
quickly  became  aware  that  a  genius  had 
arisen  amongst  them.  While  the  book 
was  going  through  the  press  Maryla  had 
a  very  generous  offer  for  it  from  Bi^own 
and  Turner.  Cuthbert  came  in  that 
evening,  and  she  gave  him  the  letter, 
saying,— 

"  I  should  have  sent  it  to  you  if  you 
had  not  come.  Tell  me  what  you  think 
about  it." 
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"  What  is  your  own  opinion  ?  "  lie  asked, 
when  lie  had  read  it. 

''  I  am  inclined  to  accept." 

"  How  could  you  think  of  doing  such  a 
foolish  thing  ?  Why  on  earth  should  you 
accept  ? " 

"  How  small  you  make  me  feel !  I 
thought  it  would  save  trouble.  I  should 
get  a  sum  of  money,  about  which  I  care, 
only  because  I  know  you  will  give  me  no 
peace  until  I  can  show  you  a  big  cheque, 
and  the  whole  thing  would  he  settled.  I 
should  have  no  trouble." 

''  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  have 
any  trouble.  You  are  not  going  to  have 
any.  I  am  going  to  do  everything  for 
you ;  you  promised  I  should,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  accept  such  an  offer.  Keep 
to  your  original  plan,  and  you  will  make 
far  more  than  they  offer  you  here." 

''  My  original  plan,  indeed  !     What  am 
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I  to  clo  witli  all  this  money  wlien  I  get 
it?" 

'^  I  sliall  invest  it  for  you,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  large  fortune." 

"  That  is  a  brilliant  idea.  I  shall  never 
make  a  fortune." 

"  Not  if  you  are  left  to  your  own 
devices,  truly,  but  I  have  taken  your 
affairs  in  hand,  and  I  intend  that  they 
shall  do  me  credit." 

"  I  feel  quite  unhappy  sometimes  when 
I  think  of  all  the  work  you  have  done  for 
me,  and  of  the  burden  you  have  taken  oft' my 
shoulders.  Don't  you  think  that  by  this 
time  I  ought  to  manage  my  own  affairs  ?  '* 

'^  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  what  you 
have  just  shown  me  of  the  way  in  which  you 
would  do  business  gives  me  any  encourage- 
ment to  hand  over  your  affairs  to  your 
own  management." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  saying, — 
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"  I  have  no  earthly  right  to  let  you  do 
such  things  for  me,  and  yet  I  am  so 
abominably  idle  that  when  you  oflPer  to  do 
them,  I  cannot  say  no." 

''  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that. 
You  must  know  that  you  could  not  give 
me  a  greater  pleasure  than  in  letting  me 
do  everything  for  you.  The  few  trifles  in 
which  I  have  saved  you  trouble  are  not 
worth  mentioning." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  was  her  reply,  and  she 
continued  mentally,  "  for  that  very  reason 
I  ought  not  to  let  you  do  them." 

So  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Turner  w^as  declined,  and  when  the  book 
came  out,  and  Maryla  saw  the  success  it 
had,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  from 
a  business  point  of  view  Cuthberthad  been 
exceedingly  wise  in  telling  her  to  refuse 
it.  Convinced  though  she  was  that  her 
book  was  good,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
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storm  of  applause  it  called  fortb,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  first  edition 
was  sold,  and  another  called  for.  Sbe 
spoke  of  it  to  Cuthbert,  and  he  asked, — 

"  How  many  copies  of  your  first  book 
were  sold  ?" 

"I  have  no  idea;  five  hundred  copies 
were  printed,  but  I  suppose  they  were  not 
sold,  because,  if  they  had  been,  I  shouUl 
have  had  some  more  money,  and  none  ever 
came." 

"  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  write 
and  ask  how  you  stood  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  feel  any  curiosity  about  it," 
was  her  reply. 

"  Decidedly  you  need  someone  to  look 
after  you." 

"  You  think  I  am  a  fool  ?  "  she  asked 
softly. 

"  I  think  you  are  almost  culpably  care- 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  ;  if  you  knew  how 
often  Mr.  Richardson  used  to  lecture  me 
about  it,  if  you  knew  what  an  unspeakably 
awkward  thing  once  happened  to  me  out 
of  j)ure  carelessness,  you  would  think  I 
had  had  lessons  enough  to  cure  a  whole 
nation  of  the  fault.  It  is  useless  to  fight 
against  it,  it  is  in  my  nature." 

Rilford  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Goldengay,  the  successful  novelist, 
had  her  dwelling  in  one  of  its  streets. 
Mrs.  Torkington  went  about  looking 
radiant,  and  spoke  of  "  my  friend.  Miss 
Goldengay"  at  every  moment.  People 
who  knew  the  authoress  redoubled  their 
attentions,  and  those  who  did  not,  asked 
those  w4io  did,  for  an  introduction.  "  To 
wake  and  find  oneself  famous,"  is  a 
hackneyed  saying,  and  one  with  seldom 
more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  In 
Maryla's    case,    it    was    almost    literally 
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fulfilled.  It  is  true  that  her  first  book 
had  been  noticed  as  full  of  promise,  and 
been  read  by  many  people ;  but  this  was  so 
immeasurably  superior,  and  showed  such 
power,  so  wonderful  a  range  of  observa- 
tion, so  keen  a  sense  of  humour  and 
brilliance  of  diction,  that  people  forgot  the 
forerunner  in  the  dazzling  appearance  of 
the  prophet  in  person. 

Upon  Maryla  herself,  her  success  acted 
like  a  charm.  To  Cuthbert's  watchful 
eyes,  there  seemed  a  new  development 
even  of  her  physical  beauty.  He  identified 
himself  with  her  triumph,  and  at  one  time 
felt  almost  terrified  at  the  new  being 
whom  he  had  called  into  life ;  he  never 
forgot  their  first  meeting  after  it  became 
apparent  that  her  triumph  was  assured, 
when  every  one  was  speaking  of  her  book, 
and  she  was  daily  receiving  letters  of 
congratulation     from     people     personally 
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unknown  to  lier,  and  whose  appreciation 
must  be  considered  of  higli  value.  He 
remembered  tlie  note  lie  got  from  her 
asking  him  to  go  and  see  her,  he  remem- 
bered going  into  her  pretty,  sunny  sitting- 
room,  where  the  smell  of  wallflowers 
mingled  with  the  sunshine,  and  he  remem- 
bered the  impulsive  way  in  which  she  had 
taken  both  his  hands,  and  said  in  her  soft, 
clear  voice, — 

''  I  owe  all  this  to  you,  and  I  can  never 
thank  you." 

He  had  watched  her  very  closely,  fear- 
ing lest  she  might  change,  lest  the  weight 
of  her  fame  might  reverse  her  nature  ;  but 
jealously  though  he  watched,  he  could 
detect  no  change ;  she  was  strong  enougli 
to  bear,  without  even  staggering  under  it, 
a  weight  of  public  praise  and  fame  which 
would  have  crushed  a  weaker  nature.  He 
had  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief  on  seeing 
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tliat  she  was  the  same,  when  he  saw  her  meet 
the  people  she  had  known  in  her  clajs  of 
obscurity  with  the  same  smile  and  sincere 
pleasure  she  had  formerly  shown  ;  when  he 
went  time  after  time  to  Devonshire  Street, 
and  heard  no  mention  of  her  exchanging 
that  somewhat  dim  and  unfashionable 
quarter,  for  one  of  greater  repute  and 
further  out  of  toAvn.  He  was  by  this 
time  deeply  attached  to  the  faded  street, 
and  if  Maryla  had  told  him  she  was  gomg 
to  remove,  he  would  have  felt  sorry  and 
pained  to  a  degree  which  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  understand ;  but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  wishing  to  go,  and  when  he 
hinted  it,  in  order  to  see  if  the  idea  had 
ever  occurred  to  her,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  her  express  great  astonish- 
ment, and  seeing  her  settle  herself  in  her 
chair,  as  if  she  wished  to  take  firmer  hold 
of  her  position. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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This  was  a  great  relief  to  him,  and  gave 
him  courage  and  encouragement.  Just  at 
this  time  he  was  thinking  of  her  very 
much — night  and  day  she  was  in  his 
thoughts,  as  he  tried  to  discover  in  her 
manner,  words,  and  actions,  some  sign 
that  she  returned  in  ever  so  small  a 
measure  the  love  he  had  for  her. 

He     sat    alone     one    evening     in    his 
favourite  position,  a  cigarette  between  his 
lips,   and  his    hands    clasped   behind    his 
head,  thinking  of  Marjla,  and  of  all  he 
knew  about    her.     Had    he    been  able  to 
follow  his  inclinations  he  would  have  been 
with  her  instead  of  merely  thinking  about 
her,  but  she  was  dining  out  that  evening. 
Everything  he    knew  about    her    passed 
through  his  mind ;  he  thought   of  all  the 
times  he  had    seen    her,  from    the  night 
when    she    had    sat   beside    him    at    the 
concert  1o  a  day  or  two  before  the  present 
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time,  when  she  had  told  him  that,  m  case 
he  had  thought  of  coming'  in  on  Friday 
evening,  he  might  remember  that  she 
would  not  be  at  home.  This  mental 
review  of  their  meeting,  acquaintance,  and 
friendship,  was  an  occupation  with  which 
he  was  fond  of  filliug  his  leisure  hours. 
He  liked  to  think  about  the  strange 
characteristics  she  displayed,  he  always 
smiled  over  them.  Over  and  over  again, 
he  had  noticed  the  way  in  which  she 
accepted  any  oflfer  to  do  her  the  most 
trifling  service ;  he  contrasted  the  almost 
stiff-necked  way  in  which  she  had  sent 
her  rejected  manuscripts  from  one  pub- 
lisher to  another,  and  her  determina- 
tion to  stand  upon  her  own  merits.  She 
had  told  him  once,  with  a  greater  display 
of  annoyance  than  he  had  ever  seen  her 
show  before,  of  her  chance  meeting  with 
some  literary  celebrity  who  had  offered  to 
I  2 
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give  lier  a  letter  of  introduction  to  liis  own 
publisher,  wliicli  would  have  ensured  the 
acceptance    of   her  manuscript ;     he    con- 
trasted this  with  the  way  in  which  she  had 
at  once  accepted    his  offer  of  help,   and 
abandoned  the  whole  negotiations  into  his 
hands,  after  having  known  him  for  about 
a  fortnight.     Then   there  was  her  almost 
incomprehensible  giadsomeness  of  nature 
which    contrasted   so  oddly  with    certain 
passages  in    her  writings.     She    was  un- 
merciful in    her  ridicule  of  anything  like 
sentiment  in  the  ordinary   affairs  of  life, 
lovers  excited  her  gayest  laughter,  and  yet 
she  could   describe  love,  its   growth,  and 
power,  and  effect  upon  a  human  character, 
with  a  depth  of  insight  and  a  keenness  of 
sympathy,  which  forced  upon  her  readers 
the  conviction  that  she  must  be  very  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  passion. 
He  wished    he    knew  more    about    her 
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former  life.  She  had  never  told  him  her 
story  in  the  way  in  which  the  column  had 
heard  it,  but  she  had  told  him  things  at 
one  time  and  another,  until  he  knew  more 
than  the  column  had  ever  done ;  of  all  the 
people  of  whom  she  had  spoken,  Maurice 
Wingfield  was  the  one  who  excited  Cuth- 
bert's  interest  most.  He  often  thought  of 
him,  and  wondered  if  there  had  been  any 
boy  and  girl  attachment,  which  might 
reappear  at  a  future  date  and  cause  diffi- 
culty in  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  plans. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  likely,  Maryla  had 
not  the  kind  of  nature  which  forms  early 
attachments  and  remains  faithful  to  them 
through  life.  He  was  more  inclined  to 
think  she  would  not  love  until  her  nature 
was  fully  developed.  How  he  wished  that 
love  would  fall  upon  himself,  and  he  began 
to  argue  and  reason  upon  the  chances  in 
his    favour    in  a  way  which  would    have 
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excited  the  ridicule  of  any  one  more  versed 
in  women's  ways,  andwliicli  always  roused 
in  himself  a  lurking  feeling  of  unreality  on 
the  surface,  everything  was  too  smooth, 
too  reasonable. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  every  phase 
through  which  their  acquaintance  had 
passed,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  love  as 
its  crowning  point.  If  they  were  not  to 
love  and  be  married,  what  object  could 
there  be  in  their  becoming  acquainted  at 
all  ?  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
they  were  made  for  one  another.  In  spite 
of  her  independence,  she  had  given  ample 
proof  that  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
stand  alone,  and  upon  whom  was  it  more 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  she  should 
lean,  than  himself,  her  chosen  friend  and 
adviser,  the  man  whom  she  had  honoured 
with  her  confidence  upon  her  most  private 
affairs  ?     Their  occupations  were  the  same, 
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and  she  took  almost  more  interest  in 
his  writing  than  he  did  himself.  They 
helped  and  supported  one  another ;  it 
would  be  unnatural  if  such  a  friendship 
did  not  culminate  in  marriage.  He  sat 
and  dreamed  of  a  life  which  they  would 
pass  side  by  side,  one  of  those  perfect 
marriages  of  which  there  are  so  few.  He 
thought  of  it  until  he  distinctly  saw  Maryla 
sitting  opposite  to  him,  and  felt  that  they 
were  united  for  hfe.  It  was  only  when, 
completely  under  the  spell,  he  opened  his 
lips  and  spoke  to  her  aloud,  that  he  woke 
to  reality,  and  found  hmiself  as  far  from 
feeling  sure  of  Miss  Goldengay's  love  as 
before. 

He  felt  something  like  a  contraction  of 
his  heart,  as  he  realized  how  very  un- 
certain he  was.  Was  not  this  close 
friendship  rather  against  him  than  in  his 
favour  ?     Would  any  woman,  living  alone 
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as  she  did,  receive  tlie  visits  of  tlie  man 
she  loved,  as  frequently  and  in  the  same 
way  that  she  received  his  ?  Had  she  ever 
shown  any  of  the  signs  supposed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  feeling  warmer 
than  mere  friendship  ?  He  was  obliged  to 
shake  his  head,  and  admit  that  he  had  no 
encouragement,  absolutely  none ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  felt  almost  with  terror  that 
he  had  what  amounted  to  a  very  plain 
proof  of  her  indifference. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  present 
night,  Mary  la  had  asked  him  to  go  and 
see  her  on  some  slight  business  question, 
an  important  engagement  had  forced  him 
to  refuse  her,  and  he  had  departed  on  his 
mission  in  a  very  unphilosophical  frame  of 
mind.  He  had  found  himself  at  liberty, 
however,  much  earher  than  he  had  expected, 
and  it  flashed  across  him  that  he  would 
go  and  see  Miss  Goldengay,  if  only  for  a 
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few  minutes.  Witli  a  lover's  folly,  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  thought  of 
taking  her  by  surprise.  He  was  by  this 
time  so  well  known  at  the  house  that, 
when  Mrs.  Jones  admitted  him,  she  only 
bade  him  good-evening,  and  left  him  to 
find  bis  own  way  upstairs.  His  footfall 
made  scarcely  any  sound  upon  the  carpet, 
and  in  a  minute  he  was  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Maryla's  sitting-room.  There  was 
no  answer,  and  he  knocked  again.  Still 
no  answer ;  so,  supposing  she  had  left  the 
room  for  a  moment,  he  went  inside.  He 
closed  the  door,  and  took  a  few  steps 
forward;  then  stopped  short,  arrested  by 
what  he  saw. 

It  had  been  a  chill,  damp  day,  and  so 
Maryla,  who  as  might  have  been  supposed 
loved  warmth,  had  had  a  little  fire  lit. 
The  couch,  which  as  a  rule  was  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  was  drawn  up  to 
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tlie  hearth,  and  upon  it  lay  Mary  la,  fast 
asleep.  Fleramg,  after  taking  in  the  simple 
fact,  went  up  to  the  couch,  and  stood 
looking  down  upon  her.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  picture. 
She  lav  a  little  on  one  side,  in  an  attitude 
of  the  most  perfect  repose,  her  lips  scarcely 
parted,  her  chest  scarcely  stirred  by  her 
light  breathing.  She  had  on  a  black 
dress,  which  lay  rather  closely  round  her 
figure,  and  fell  in  a  soft,  full  sweep  on  to 
the  ground. 

Cuthbert  stood  by  her  side  and  looked 
down  upon  her.  At  first  he  had  held  his 
breath,  fearing  to  wake  her ;  but,  when  he 
found  she  slept  on  unconscious  of  his  pre- 
sence, he  grew  bolder,  came  nearer,  and 
bent  his  head  closer.  How  beautiful,  how 
perfectly  beautiful  she  was,  and  how  he 
loved  her.  As  he  looked  all  his  love 
came  surging  into  his   heart  at   once,  and 
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obeying  an  impulse,  momentary  it  is  true, 
but  to  ^vliicli  he  must  have  yielded  if  he 
had  argued  about  it  for  an  hour,  he  bent 
his  head  still  lower,  and  lightly  pressed  his 
lips  to  hers.  He  trembled  all  over  as  he 
did  this,  and  for  one  instant  he  thought 
he  was  in  heaven.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  again  and  looked  at  ber,  and,  as  he 
looked,  he  came  down  to  earth.  While 
his  heart  had  been  beating  till  he  thought 
the  loud  quick  throbs  must  reach  her  in 
her  sleep,  her  chest  rose  and  fell  no 
more  visibly  than  before.  He  was  shaking 
with  excitement,  she  lay  as  still  as  a 
statue ;  his  cheeks  were  burning,  hers 
retained  their  natural  pallor.  And  as  he 
looked  and  noted  all  these  things,  his 
heart  grew  cold  with  fear,  and  a  horrible 
certainty  filled  it.  She  did  not  love  him, 
or  she  could  not  have  received  his  kiss 
like  that.     If  her  heart  held  one  spark  of 
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love  for  him,  she  must  have  felt  his 
presence,  his  kiss  must  have  wakened  her. 
She  did  not  love  him,  and  he  stood  looking 
down  upon  her  with  an  expression  of 
agony  on  his  face,  which  grew  and  grew 
until  he  knew  his  features  were  working 
under  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  felt  calmer,  and  as 
he  drew  a  long  breath  of  partial  relief, 
Maryla,  without  any  previous  movement, 
opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon 
him. 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  could  not 
come,"  she  said,  after  looking  composedly 
at  him  for  a  minute. 

He  explained  how  it  was  that  he 
had  been  able  to  come,  and  finished  by 
saying,— 

"  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation.     I  fear  I  have  disturbed  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  rising  as  she 
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spoke.  "  I  woke  naturally  at  the  end  of 
my  sleep ;  your  coming  did  not  hasten  it 
at  all  If  you  will  ring  the  bell,  we  will 
have  some  coffee.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  don't  think  I  have  said  it  yet." 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  gave  him 
her  hand,  w^hich  he  took  with  a  feeling^  of 
guilt.  Now  that  the  intoxication  of  the 
moment  had  passed  away,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  committed  a  sin  in  thus  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
lady  he  loved  ;  and,  while  answering  her 
greeting,  his  eyes  did  not  meet  hers. 

"  How  perfectly  w^retched  you  look," 
she  said,  now  busy  with  the  coffee. 
'^  Have  you  had  bad  news  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  '*  it  is  nothing.  I 
have  had  a  busy  day,  that  is  all." 

He  stayed  some  time,  and  when  he  rose 
to  go  and  looked  into  Maryla's  clear  un- 
conscious eyes.,  he  felt  that  he  had  behaved 
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sKamefullj,  and  that,  if  ever  the  chance 
were  repeated,  he  should  behave  shame- 
fully again. 

This  v^as  the  little  episode  about  which 
he  was  thinking  as  he  sat  alone,  deep 
in  meditation  upon  Maryla,  and  as  he 
thought,  he  groaned  in  hopelessness. 

Yet  he  would  not  give  up  hope.  The 
bare  imagining  of  her  as  belonging  to 
someone  else  sent  the  hot  blood  flying  to 
his  cheeks,  and  made  him  clench  his  hands 
for  battle,  even  though  he  was  alone,  and 
was  not  aware  of  any  plot  to  rob  him  of 
Maryla.  He  determined  doggedly  that  he 
would  win  her  love.  He  would  make  him- 
self indispensable  to  her,  he  would  indulge 
her  natural  inclination  to  accept  help  and 
to  let  people  manage  her  affairs  for  her, 
until  she  should  have  lost  all  power  to  act 
for  herself,  until  it  should  have  become 
her  second  nature  to  apply  to  him  and  him 
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onh\  When  he  had  clone  that,  he  felt 
convinced  that  she  would  love  him.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  woman  should  not 
love  the  support  that  kept  her  up.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  do  all  this,  to  take 
upon  his  shoulders,  in  addition  to  his  own 
work,  the  increasing  burden  of  hers,  and 
to  weaken  her  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility until  his  influence  and  power  over 
her  should  be  complete. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  With  eager  heart,  and  fair  face  flushed  for  praise." 

If  many  of  the  qualities  which  Mr. 
Fleming  was  fond  of  telling  himself  that 
he  and  Miss  Goldengay  possessed  in 
common,  existed  only  in  his  imagination, 
there  was  one  of  which  he  was  not 
ignorant.  They  were  both  fond  of  looking 
back,  tracing  events  from  the  beginning, 
and  contemplating,  with  philosophic  calm, 
causes  and  results  which  had  agitated 
them  considerably  at  the  time  of  occur- 
rence. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  and 
Maryla  was  still  in  town.  She  was  on 
this    particular    afternoon  walking  slowly 
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through  some  dim,  smoke-polluted  fields, 
througfh  which  meandered  an  evil-lookingf 
and  still  more  evil-smelling  stream  of 
water.  She  was  still  fond  of  walking  and 
outdoor  reflections,  and  this  grim  parody 
on  a  country  stroll  was  conveniently  near 
her  rooms. 

As  she  paced  slowly  along,  her  eyes 
generally  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  from 
time  to  time  raised  to  take  in  the  exces- 
sive usfliness  of  her  surroundino^s,  her 
thoughts  flew  to  Stanedale,  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  yearning  for  that  beautiful 
place.  She  turned  from  the  bare  flatness 
of  the  country  round  her,  and  thought 
of  the  Pike  and  the  other  giant  hills,  which 
shut  in  that  valley  from  the  world,  and,  as 
she  thought,  she  found  herself  quoting 
aloud, — 

"  But  in  the  mountains  did  ha  feel  his  faith." 

One    after  another    her   favourite    walks 
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came    into     her    mind,     and    wlien     she 
thought  of  Ravensghyll  Force,  she  smiled 
involuntarily,  for  the  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Knox  was  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
place.     She  had  only  once  heard  anything 
of  him  since  he  had  left  her  sitting  in  the 
mist  by  the  side  of  Hawks  water.     During 
her  stay  at  Wells,   in   the  previous  year, 
she  had  met  some  people  who  knew  him, 
and  from  whom  she  had   learned  that  he 
had     accepted   a   secretaryship   in   India, 
which  would  keep  him  absent  from  Eng- 
land five  years  longer.     She  had  been  glad 
to  hear  it.     He  could  not  do  her  any  harm 
yet,  but  she  liked  to  think  that  for  five 
years  she  ran  no  risk  of  meeting  him,  and 
seeing  him  adopt  that  manner  which  she 
knew  he  would  take  when  he  remembered 
that    there   was    a   secret  between  them. 
''  Besides,"  she  thought  composedly,  ''five 
years  in  India   may  ruin  his  health ;    he 
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may  even  die,  and  his  stupid  secret  with 
him." 

From  him  her  thoughts  turned  to 
Cuthbert,  her  true  friend,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  her,  in  whose  debt  she  already 
stood  so  deeply.  As  she  pondered  over 
that,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
beheaded  a  melancholy-looking  thistle 
with  her  parasol. 

She  looked  round  her  again ;  how  ugly 
everything  was,  and  yet  how  her  heart 
warmed  to  the  dingy  place.  She  had 
many  friends  there  now,  and,  above  all,  it 
was  the  scene  of  her  present  triumph. 
Ah,  that  triumph  !  At  the  mere  thought 
of  it  she  raised  her  head,  her  step  grew 
even  lighter  and  more  elastic;  she  felt 
a  hot  current  run  through  her  veins, 
making  her  heart  throb  mightily.  No  one 
but  herself  knew  what  that  triumph  had 
been  to  her;  even  Fleming  had  but  an 
K  2 
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incomplete  idea.  No  one  guessed  or  would 
have  understood  what  her  work  was  to 
her;  how  she  lived  in  it,  to  what  an 
extent  it  coloured  her  thoughts  and 
influenced  her  actions.  Her  friends  made 
jesting  remarks  about  their  fears  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  reproduced  in  Miss 
Goldengay's  next  novel,  but  not  one  had 
any  idea  of  the  way  in  which  she  read  and 
sifted  the  characters  of  those  around  her. 
She  had  the  reputation  of  being  eccentric, 
but  no  one  traced  to  the  right  source  the 
words  and  actions  which  on  the  surface 
appeared  so  arbitrary. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  life  from  the 
time  she  had  come  to  Rilford,  wondering 
whether  her  first  book  would  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  publisher  to  whom  she 
had  sent  it,  up  to  the  present  when  her 
name  was  known  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  to  every  member  of  a 
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countless  reading  public,  always  hungry 
for  something  to  satisfy  its  craving  for 
amusement  and  interest.  For  a  few 
moments  she  let  her  thoughts  dwell  upon 
this  cruel,  mighty  power  of  a  million 
brains  and  a  million  tongues,  before  whom 
she  had  chosen  to  present  herself—"  a 
woman  and  thus  weak,"  and  when  she 
thought  that  for  once  these  million  brains 
and  million  tongues  had  elected  to  judge 
and  pronounce  judgment  in  favour  of  one 
creation,  and  that  creation  hers,  when  this 
thought  came  to  her,  she  stood  still  and 
drew  a  long,  deep  breath  of  joy  and 
pride. 

Only  one  thought  dimmed  her  joy,  and 
made  her  brows  contract,  and  the  proud 
colour  die  out  of  her  cheeks.  Where  was 
the  man  who  had  inspired  that  book, 
nnder  the  influence  of  whose  memory  it 
had  been  written,  whose  initials  stood  upon 
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a  blank  page  ?  If  lie  had  been  here,  how 
proud  he  would  have  been  now,  even  his 
ambition  would  have  been  satisfied.  She 
missed  him  every  day.  Had  he  lived, 
her  acquaintance  with  Cuthbert  would 
probably  never  have  advanced  beyond  the 
first  stage;  everything  he  did  for  her 
would  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Kichardson. 
His  death  had  left  a  gap  in  her  heart 
which  no  time  could  fill  up. 

Then  the  gloom  passed  from  her  face 
and  she  laughed  aloud,  yet  softly,  at  a  new 
thought  which  had  taken  possession  of 
her.  A  few  weeks  before  this  she  had 
received  one  day  a  crested  and  mono- 
gramed  envelope,  which  on  opening  she 
had  found  to  contain  a  letter  from  Sir 
Edward  Goldengay,  of  whom  she  spoke  as 
*nhe  head  of  the  family."  In  this  letter, 
he  addressed  her  as  his  dear  niece,  and 
congratulated  her  upon  her  sudden  fame. 
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He  had  further  requested  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  her  acquaint- 
ance, for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
coming  over  to  Rilford  on  a  day  which  he 
left  her  to  fix.  He  had  come,  and  she 
had  entertained  Cuthbert  vastly  with  an 
account  of  his  visit.  A  few  days  after  his 
return  to  Court  field,  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  aunt,  who  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  her  couch,  giving  her 
a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  them. 
She  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Cuthbert' s  disappointment,  for  he  had 
wished  her  to  receive  Sir  Edward's 
advances  with  dignity  and  in  a  spirit  of 
wounded  pride,  and  to  decline  all  inter- 
course with  him  and  his  family.  She  had 
laughed  at  the  idea,  saying  that  a  visit  to 
Courtfield  would  be  amusing,  that  amuse- 
ment was  the  breath  of  life  to  her,  and  that 
Rilford  was  just  then  as  dull  as  a  Scotch 
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Sabbath.  But  she  was  not  going  until 
August,  which  was  the  time  when  all 
Eilford  fled  into  the  country,  and  as  it  was 
at  present  only  June,  she  was  forced  for 
exercise  into  the  dingy  fields  which  have 
already  been  described. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine." 

In  a  few  days  Maryla  would  be  leaving 
home  for  Courtfield ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
prospect  of  two  long  months  in  the  depths 
of  the  country,  which  enabled  her  to  endure 
the  dust  and  heat  of  Rilford  with  such 
equanimity.  She  looked  wonderfully  cool 
and  happy,  as  she  sat  slowly  fanning  her- 
self in  her  favourite  easy-chair,  waiting  for 
the  Urst  breath  of  evening  air,  which  should 
wander  in  at  the  three  windows  which 
were  flung  wide  open;  and  looking  up  at 
Cuthbert,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  and  looking  neither  cool  nor 
happy. 
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He  Taad  come  in  after  dinner,  and  found 
her  gay  and  happy,  even  beyond  her  wont. 
He  had  not  made  any  remark  upon  it, 
sure  that  if  it  were  due  to  any  special 
cause,  she  would  let  him  into  the  secret 
before  long.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  She 
broke  a  short  silence,  which  presently  fell 
upon  them,  by  saying, — 

''  You  remember  Mr.  Grant  ?  " 

''No,  1  don't.     Who  is  he?" 

'*  That  doctor  at  Wells ;  you  must 
remember  him." 

"Yes,  yes,  T  know  now.  What  of 
him  ?  " 

''  He  is  coming  here." 

''  How  here  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  To  live  at  Rilford  for  a  time.  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  this  morning,  and  he  says 
he  is  giving  up  his  practice  and  taking 
some  hospital  work  here." 

Her   words    were   followed  by  a  short 
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pause,  whicli  Cuthbert  broke  by  say- 
ing.— 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  him." 

''  It  was  too  one-sided  an  affair  to  call 
a  correspondence.  He  wrote  very  often, 
and  I  when  I  felt  inclined." 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  you  did  not 
write  often  ?  " 

"  No  ;  how  could  I  ?  You  know  how  I 
dislike  writing  letters,  and  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  correspondence  I  could  ask  you  to 
take  charge  of  for  me." 

''Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  think,"  she  said,  leaning  her 
head  against  the  back  of  her  chair,  "  that 
you  are  versed  in  psychological  arguments." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  wrote 
him  psychological  arguments." 

"  Have  I  not  just  said  that  I  could  not 
write  them,  but  he  did." 
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"  You  must  have  been  very  much 
bored ;  but  perhaps  you  did  not  read 
them." 

"  He  writes  very  illegibly,"  she  replied, 
closing  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

He  laughed,  and  then  said,  "But  tell 
me  all  about  it.  Why  is  he  coming 
here  ?  " 

"  He  says  in  his  letter — where  is  it?" 
opening  her  eyes,  and  looking  rather 
vaguely  at  the  rack  where  she  kept  her 
letters ;  "  perhaps  you  can  read  it  better 
than  I." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  at  all  hkely." 

"It  is  something  about  a  history  of 
Medicine  he  is  writing.  He  wants  to 
be  near  good  public  libraries,  and  the  wife 
of  his  friend  is  delicate  and  has  been 
ordered  into  the  country  for  some  months." 

"  How  conveniently  it  all  fits  in.  Does 
he  give  no  other  rea«r»n  ?  " 
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"  I  tliink  tlie  one  he  lias  cliosen  is  a  very 
good  one." 

''  Certainly,  but  I  can't  lielp  thinking  lie 
has  another;  still  he  may  not  have  men- 
tioned it  to  you." 

"  I  did  not  get  quite  through  his  letter, 
it  may  be  somewhere  at  the  end.  But  as 
you  seem  to  know  what  it  is,  you  might 
tell  me,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  reading 
any  further." 

"  The  trouble  of  reading  so  far  appears 
to  have  completely  exhausted  you." 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  him,  he  is  an 
interesting  man,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  is 
coming." 

"  You  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  will 
be  less  glad,  and  I  think  we  may  give,  as 
his  true  reason  for  coming,  his  wish  to  see 
you  again." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so." 

''Is  he  coming  alone  ?  " 
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"  How  could  he  come  alone  wlien  he  is 
giving  up  his  practice  ?  I  expect  his  wife 
and  child  will  come  with  him." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  have  great  pleasure 
in  making  Mrs.  Grant's  acquaintance." 

*'  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  once  told 
you  she  and  I  are  old  friends  ?  I  shall 
like  to  see  her  again.  Mr.  Grant  showed 
good  taste  when  he  chose  his  wife ;  she  is 
very  handsome." 

''I  have  observed,"  said  Cathbert, 
"  that  when  a  woman  wants  to  make  a 
show  of  great  generosity  she  concedes 
to  another,  that  in  which  she  herself 
excels." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  make 
a  note  of  that." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  little 
note-book  and  pencil  which  lay  close  at 
hand,  but  Cuthbert  took  possession  of 
them,  saying, — 
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'*  Let  me  write  it  for  you." 

She  watched  him  write  down  what  he 
had  just  said,  and  then,  folding  her 
fan,  she  touched  his  arm  with  it,  say- 
ing.— 

"  Now  say  what  has  put  you  out  of 
temper?  " 

"May  I  be  quite  frank?" 

''  Do  not  trouble  to  answer  at  all,  if 
you  are  not." 

"It  is  you  who  have  put  me  out  of 
temper." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute.  First,  I 
believe  you  attach  some  value  to  my 
opinion." 

"  Never  in  advance ;  I  always  wait  to 
hear  what  it  is  first." 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  judge  before 
you  hear  it.  But  I  think  we  are  agreed 
in    putting  Mr.    Grant's  wish  to  come  to 
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Rilford,  clown  to  liis  desire  to  continue 
your  acquaintance." 

''  Have  you  no  faith  in  his  history  of 
Medicine?" 

"  How  far  has  he  got  in  it  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  present  collecting  materials." 

"  I  know  no  occupation  over  which  a 
greater  amount  of  time  may  be  wasted 
than  in  collecting  materials  for  a  book  of 
any  kind." 

He  spoke  with  solemnity,  and  Maryla's 
tone  was  equally  solemn  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  almost  sadly  upon  his  face,  and 
said, — 

"  Heally, is  that  so?" 

'*You  know,  you  must  know,  that 
all  this  man  wants  is  to  spend  his  time 
with  you." 

''  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  have  very 
much  time  to  give  him." 

"  You  will  give  him  all  you  can,  because 
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you  are  interested  in  him,  and  lie  is  in- 
fatuated about  you,  and  you  like  to  study 
people's  infatuations." 

He  paused,  half  afraid  he  had  said  too 
much;  but  she  appeared  interested,  and 
merely  observed, — 

"Go  on." 

"  At  present,  I  believe,  his  infatuation 
is  within  your  influence,  and  I  think  that, 
if  you  chose,  you  could  prevent  his 
coming." 

"  What  an  idea  !  And  why  should  I 
prevent  his  coming  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  beg  of  you  to  listen  to 
me  ;  I  swear  I  am  speaking  for  your  good. 
I  can  see  your  position  more  truly  than 
you  can  see  it  yourself,  and  you  must  not 
let  that  man  come  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  it  would  place  you  in  a  false 
position .     Before  he  had  been  here  a  month 

VOL.   11.  L 
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every  one  would  know  wliy  lie  liad  come. 
Do  you  suppose  lie  is  a  man  to  hide  sucli  a 
light  as  his  friendship  with  you  under  a 
bushel  ?  You  are  a  greater  person  now 
than  you  were  when  he  knew  you  at  Wells. 
You  do  not  always  remember  that;  you 
are  extraordinarily  self -forgetful  at  times. 
You  are  so  absorbed  in  your  art,  and. 
thoughts,  and  studies,  that  sometimes  I 
think  you  forget  that  you  are  a  human 
being  or  that  other  people  are  human 
beings. 

"  What  a  queer  thing  to  say ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.  At  present 
your  one  idea  about  this  man  is  to 
complete  your  study  of  him,  and  your 
motives  are  as  pure  and  free  from  any 
hidden  pupose  as  it  is  possible  for  motives 
to  be ;  but  do  you  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  he  will  look  at  your  intimacy  in  such 
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a  liglit,  tliat  his  wife  or  any  one  else  will 
look  at  it  in  such  a  light  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  say  those  things  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  You  are  suggesting  things  to  me 
that  never  entered  my  dreams." 

"  I  know  I  am,  but  if  you  are  bent 
upon  doing  certain  things,  you  ought  to 
know  what  the  consequences  will  be." 

She  said  nothing,  and  after  a  pause  he 
went  on, — 

"  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  run  the 
risk  I  have  pointed  out  ?  ' ' 

''  I  do  not  yet  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence." 

He  had  been  moving  restlessly  about, 
now  he  stood  still  in  front  of  her  and 
said, — 

"  It  does  exist ;  take  my  word  for  it." 

Again  she  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on, — 

"  Granted  that  it  exists,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  run  it  ?  " 

L  2 
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"  Yes." 

"You  shall  not,"  he  cried,  "by  heaven, 
you  shall  not  be  so  mad." 

"  Sit  down  again  and  calm  yourself, 
and  then  we  can  talk  it  over  quietly." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  talk  over ;  you 
cannot  do  it,  simply,  that  is  all  about 
it." 

"  I  must  do  it ;  I  must  know  him  better 
than  I  do  now." 

"  You  carry  it  too  far,  you  cannot  probe 
men's  natures  to  their  greatest  depths. 
As  you  are  a  woman,  that  is  forbidden  to 
you.  Limits  are  set  which  you  may  not 
pass." 

"  If  I  were  a  painter,  should  you  say 
there  were  limits  I  might  not  pass  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Besides  your  art  is  not  recog- 
nizTed  as  a  painter's  is.  Your  motives 
would  be  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood." 
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'^  That  is  not  mj  fault.  I  only  ask  to 
treat  the  soul  as  a  painter  treats  the  body. 
No  one  finds  fault  with  the  painter ;  why 
should  I  be  found  fault  with  ?  '* 

''  Yes,  but  you  would  be.  What  does  it 
matter  about  the  why  and  the  wherefore  ? 
the  fact  remains." 

"  The  painter  is  supposed  to  be  lifted 
above  all  material  considerations ;  I  claim 
the  same  right." 

"  But  no  one  will  give  it  you." 

''  Then  I  will  take  it." 

He  was  silent  for  some  time ;  then  he 
said,  "  Granted  that  you  have  a  right 
to  do  this  from  an  artist's  point  of  view, 
just  look  for  an  instant  at  the  moral  side 
of  the  question.  If  this  man  were  not 
married  it  would  be  another  matter,  you 
might  both  be  playing  with  fire ;  but,  if  no 
one  were  hurt  except  yourselves,  you  might 
plead  that  as  a  justification.     There  is  his 
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wife.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  tliat  tlie 
man  is  half  in  love  witli  you  now,  and  will 
be  head-over-ears  in  love  before  lie  has 
seen  jou  half-a-dozen  times.  For  his 
wife's  sake  you  ought  to  stop  his  coming." 

Her  face  took  its  whimsical  expression 
at  this  mention  of  Mrs.  Grant ;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  it,  only  asked, — 

"  Have  I  said  too  much  ?  " 

"  No,  go  on,  I  like  to  hear  you.  I  did 
not  know  you  could  speak  so  well,  you 
speak  like  a  man,  it  is  interesting." 

He  turned  away  with  a  half-bitter,  half- 
impatient  laugh. 

*'It  is  an  interesting  study,  is  it  not? 
You  are  taking  it  all  into  your  brain, 
and  by-and-by  it  will  come  out  again, 
having  passed  through  the  crucible,  and 
people  will  wag  their  heads  and  say, 
'  How  marvellously  she  depicts  human 
passions !  '  " 
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He  had  seated  himself  again,  and  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  pressed 
his  hands  together  while  he  beat  his  foot 
upon  the  floor.  Then,  as  she  said  nothing, 
he  went  on, — 

''  Oh,  Maryla,  I  would  give  all  the 
world  to  know  when  you  are  yourself  and 
when  you  are  an  artist." 

Still  she  was  silent,  and  at  last  he 
asked, — 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  in  reply  ? 
That  is  not  like  you." 

''  You  are  quite  mistaken  about  Mr. 
Grant.  He  is  not  even  half  in  love  with 
me,  if  he  were  he  would  not  come  here. 
And,  when  he  does  come,  should  he  find 
himself  in  any  danger,  he  will  run  away  at 
once.  His  wife,  I  may  mention,  is  very 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  For  the 
rest,  you  are  making  much  ado  about 
nothing.     When  I  see  people  who  interest 
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me,  I  must  talk  to  them  and  see  what  they 
are  like.  Try  to  write  a  novel  without 
doing  so,  and  see  how  far  you  will  get. 
When  people  cease  to  interest  me,  I  cease 
to  study  them,  and  go  to  others  in  search 
of  new  interest.  Few  people  can  be 
always  fresh,  so  those  I  have  known  latest 
or  seen  least  frequently  interest  me  most. 
There  is  the  simple  truth,  which  agitates 
you  so  much." 

"Ah,''  he  said,  *'it  is  the  old  story: 
those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  get  at  last  no  more  than  those 
who  come  in  at  the  end." 

"  I  have  heard  that  those  who  work 
for  the  sake  of  a  reward  are  always  dis- 
satisfied with  the  reward  when  they 
get  it." 

"  I  have  worked  with  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward, but  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  long^er, 
I  will  give  up  viYj  hope." 
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''What  hope?  What  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"  The  hope  of  sometime  winning  you 
for  my  wife.  But,  by  heaven,  I  will  get 
the  better  of  it.  I  am  ashamed  of  being 
the  slave  of  a  hope  which  appears  to  have 
no  foundation  out  of  my  brain.  I  was 
working  for  wages,  I  confess  it,  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  I  want 
my  hire  to  myself,  I  will  share  it  with  no 
one,  and,  if  that  is  part  of  the  bargain,  you 
may  have  my  service  for  nothing." 

He  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying, 
but  he  was  brought  to  himself  by  the  look 
on  her  face,  as  she  said, — 

"  Are  you  mad?" 

''  I  suppose  so,  yes.  People  are  generally 
mad  when  they  are  in  love." 

She  had  turned  very  pale,  but  her  voice 
was  steady,  and  her  eyes  met  his  without 
flinching,  as  she  answered, — 
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''  I  do  not  think  that  madness  is  infec- 
tious." 

"  Mine  is,  it  mast  be.  It  would  not  be 
in  nature,  that  when  I  love  you  so,  you 
should  not  love  me;  that  when  I  want 
you  for  my  wife,  you  should  not  be  willing 
to  marry  me." 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing," she  answered  deliberately. 

"  Ah,  do  not  speak  so.  Promise  that 
you  will  marry  me,  Maryla,  say  yes,  say 
yes." 

''  I  cannot." 

*'  You  mean  you  will  not.  There  can 
be  no  obstacles  except  those  you  choose  to 
make." 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"  Think  what  you  are  saying.  How 
can  it  be  impossible  ?  You  have  made  me 
love  you  until  I  want  nothing  on  earth  but 
you  for  my  wife.     You  cannot  refuse." 
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"  You  must  not  say  that.  There  are  a 
thousand  reasons  why  I  should  not  marry 
you." 

"Tell  me  some  of  them;  perhaps  you 
are  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills." 

"  I  have  always  had  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  do  the  reverse.  My  reasons 
are  good  to  me.  I  dare  say  you  will  think 
them  all  together  not  worth  a  rush." 

''  Begin,  I  long  to  hear  them." 

"  If  1  got  married,  it  would  interfere 
with  my  work." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  that  your  work 
should  be  in  no  way  interfered  with." 

"  When  people  get  married,  I  have 
observed  that  they  surround  themselves 
with  their  own  servants  and  furniture, 
and  other  impediments  to  happiness.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  any  such 
things." 
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''  You  should  not  be.  We  would  live 
in  a  hotel  or  where  you  pleased." 

*'  We  should  still  want  a  servant  of 
some  kind.  I  do  not  know  how  to  patch 
and  darn  socks  and  things,  and  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  servant-hunting." 

''  You  need  not  go  servant-hunting.  I 
would  find  a  servant." 

He  had  half  expected  her  to  laugh  at 
such  a  proposal,  but  instead,  she  looked 
distressed,  and  said, — 

"Don't  press  me  any  more,  please. 
Every  word  you  say  shows  how  much 
too  good  for  me  you  are,  and  those  are 
only  sham  reasons  which  I  have  been 
inventing  as  I  went  along.  I  should  not 
mind  doing  those  things,  even  learn- 
ing to  patch  and  darn,  for  a  man  I 
loved." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  with  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  his  forehead,  as  though  he  felt  a 
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sharp   pain  at   his    heart;    then,   after    a 
moment's  silence,  he  went  on, — 

"  How  do  you  know  that  you  could  not 
love  me  ?  " 

How  do  I  know?  What  an  extra- 
ordinary question  ?  How  could  I  not 
know?" 

"  You  cannot  tell.  Love  comes  and 
goes  we  cannot  tell  how." 

'*  Yes,  it  is  such  a  strange  thing.  Love, 
love — no,  I  could  never  love  you,  you  are 
not  the  kind  of  man." 

*'  But  we  are  such  friends,  we  think  so 
much  alike,  we  can  help  one  another  so 
much,  it  would  be  a  perfect  marriage." 

"  No,  no  ;"  she  said  slowly,  and  shaking 
her  head  as  she  spoke,  **you  are  mistaken, 
it  is  not  so ;  we  are  friends,  yes,  I  hope 
we  shall  always  remain  so ;  all  that  you 
say  is  very  true,  but  that  does  not  mean 
love — love  is  something  different." 
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''  What  is  the  difiPerence  ?  half  the  people 
who  get  married  are  not  so  truly  united  as 
you  and  I.     What  is  the  difference  ?  " 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  little  smile 
came  to  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  she 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  said, — 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  that  you  are 
too  fond  of  asking  questions." 

Her  words  and  manner  set  his  heart 
aflame  with  jealousy. 

"  You  love  another  man ! "  he  cried 
passionately. 

'^You  are  wrong  again,"  was  all  her 
answer,  but  this  time  she  spoke  with  a 
little  disdain. 

•■«  Forgive  me  ;  but  since  your  choice  has 
not  fallen  upon  me,  tell  me  in  token  of 
forgiveness  the  kind  of  man  whom  you 
could  love." 

Such  a  look  came  upon  her  face  that 
he    was    almost    tempted   to    doubt    her 
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word,  and  after  a  little  pause,  slie  said 
slowly, — 

''  I  tliink,  perhaps,  I  miglit  love  a  man 
wlio  would  give  me  up." 

*'  Give  you  up  !  "  he  echoed,  "how  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  a  man  who,  for  my  sake,  to 
save  me  perhaps  from  some  danger, 
would  renounce  his  claim  upon  me,  even 
though  he  loved  me  all  the  time." 

"  Then  how  could  he  have  a  claim  upon 
you?"  he  asked,  rather  puzzled,  and  as 
she  said  nothing,  he  continued, — 

"  I  feel  safe ;  I  began  to  fear  a  rival, 
but  you  will  never  meet  such  a  man." 

"I  dare  say  not." 

"  You  are  not  the  kind  of  woman  whom 
men  are  willing  to  resign." 

"  Are  they  willing  to  resign  anything 
which  they  choose  to  want  ?  " 

After  this  they  were  silent.  It  was  grow- 
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ing  late  and  the  light  was  fading,  Maryla 
was  merely  a  dim  white  object  in  her 
chair,  Outhbert's  expression  of  despond- 
ency was  hidden  as  he  leaned  against  the 
chimney-piece.  He  felt  depressed  and 
wretched,  constitutional  weakness  pre- 
vented his  urging  his  suit  with  the  bold- 
ness which  a  stronger  man  would  have 
employed,  but  he  was  determined  to 
make  one  more  effof^t,  so,  rousing  him- 
self from  his  spiritless  attitude,  he  said, — 

"  Are  you  sure  of  yourself?  You 
answered  so  hastily,  you  took  no  time  to 
consider,  and  what  I  said  must  have  been 
unexpected." 

"  No,  my  friend,"  she  replied  in  her  full, 
harmonious  voice,  ''  it  was  not  unexpected 
and  I  did  not  answer  in  haste ;  I  have  felt 
sure  for  some  time  that  you  were  going  to 
ask  me  this,  and  I  hoped  it  would  be  long 
before  you  did." 
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"  And  cannot  you, — cannot  you  give  me 
any  hope  ?  " 

She  came  up  to  where  he  stood,  and 
taking  his  hand,  held  it  in  her  own. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Cuthbert,"  she 
said,  in  the  voice  which  had  moved  his  heart 
the  first  time  lie  had  heard  it.  "I  am 
very  sorry  for  you,"  she  repeated.  "  You 
think  you  have  disposed  of  all  my  objec- 
tions, and  the  greatest  of  all,  the  only  real 
one,  I  have  never  told  you." 

''Tell  it  me.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  great 
as  you  imagine." 

"It  is  far  greater  than  you  imagine." 

''  Tell  it  me.     Is  it  insuperable  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  and  if  it  were 
ever  removed,  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world  thati>you  knew  what  it  had  been." 

''  What  a  mystery  you  are,"  drawing 
her  to  him  by  her  hand.  ''  What  can  it 
be.     Not  that  you  love  someone  else  ?  " 

VOL.    II.  M 
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"  Ah,  you  will  not  be  liappy  until 
you  have  made  me  angry ;  no,  it  is  ^not 
that." 

''You  are  not—" 

'*  No,"  she  interrupted,  "  you  must  not 
guess  any  more.  But  our  marriage  is 
impossible." 

"  And  this  man  who  is  going  to  give 
you  up ;  I  feel  curious  about  him  ;  by 
Avhat  sign  shall  I  know  him  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  will  never  come,  but  when 
he  does,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  want 
to  study  him.  I  shall  take  him  on 
trust." 

''Then  you  studied  me." 

"  Yes,  my  poor  Cuthbert,  I  know  you 
very  well.'' 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  say  Cuthbert. 
Shall  we  not  call  one  another  by  our 
Christian  names  ?  " 

"Yes J  certainly." 
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"  I  ma  J  call  jou.  Maryla.  Tell  me, 
Maryla,  may  I  still  come  to  see  you  ?  " 

''  I  shall  feel  lost  and  desolate  if  you  do 
not.  We  must  go  on  quite  in  tlie  old  way. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  this,  try  to  let  it  make 
no  difference  to  us." 

"  It  must  make  a  difference  to  me  ;  it  is  a 
hope  gone  out  of  my  life.  You  do  not  yet 
know  what  that  is,  do  you  ?  " 

*'Yes,  I  know  well." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

'*I  cannot  tell  you  now,"  smiling  up  at 
him.  **  I  think  you  must  go,  it  is  getting 
late." 

"  Oh,  my  sweet ;  how  can  I  leave  you  ? 
I  love  you  a  thousand  times  more  even 
than  I  thought  I  did.  You  are  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself." 

"  Do  not  say   that,  life   is    very  good, 
better   than  I  am.     Go    now,   and    come 
again  soon.     I  want  to  see  you  often." 
M  2 
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*' Would  you  kiss  me?"  he  asked 
suddenly,  as  tliougli  a  new  thouglit  liad 
struck  him. 

She  coloured  rather  deeply,  but  raised 
her  face,  and  when  he  had  kissed  her,  he 
was  moved  to  make  confession,  and  said, — 

''  It  is  not  the  first  time,  Maryla." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

He  told  her,  and  she  heard  without 
raising  her  eyes  ;  but  when  he  had  finished, 
she  did  not  chide  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows 
Will  not  be  rubbed,  nor  stopped." 

Maryla's  visit  to  Court  field  was  a  great 
success.  She  conquered  at  once  and  for 
ever  tlie  hearts  of  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and 
her  cousins.  Sir  Edward,  in  particular, 
was  delighted  with  her,  and  wanted  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  her  and  his 
eldest  son,  a  man  some  years  her  senior, 
who  brought  vividly  back  to  her  memory 
the  life  she  had  led  on  the  Continent.  She 
grew  very  fond  of  her  uucle;  he  was  a 
new  type  to  her,  and  afforded  her  infinite 
interest  and  amusement.  He,  on  his  side, 
was  both  fond  and  proud  of  her,  and  only 
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his  wife  could  tell  how  often  he  regretted 
that  he  had  allowed  so  long  a  time  to 
elapse  before  making  the  acquaintance  of 
his  charmino-  niece.  He  found  her  irre- 
sistible  and  did  not  scruple  to  tell  her  so, 
and  to  pay  her  gallant  compliments  belong- 
ing to  a  bygone  age,  to  which  she  replied 
in  a  manner  which  rejoiced  his  heart. 
When  he  asked  her  where  she  got  her  eyes, 
her  voice,  her  laughter  from,  she  answered 
that  she  had  always  been  considered  the 
image  of  her  mother.  After  that,  he 
always  began  to  talk  of  something  else, 
though  it  had  never  been  breathed  by 
either  of  them  that  Sir  Edward  had  been 
the  chief  opponent  of  his  brother's  mar- 
riage, and  that  he  had  always  cut  short 
any  approach  to  reconciliation  on  his 
father's  part  by  a  curt  warning,  that  to 
hold  out  firmly  was  the  only  way  to  bring 
the  young  man  to  his  senses. 
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He  was  proud  of  Maryla's  fame,  though 
it  ran  counter  to  all  his  prejudices  that  a 
woman  of  good  birth  should  ever  appear 
before  the  public ;  and  he  was  very  wish- 
ful that,  having  accomplished  what  she  had 
done,  she  should  retire  from  her  present 
position,  and  by  marrying  her  cousin  or 
some  other  magnate,  since  she  would  not 
hear  of  him,  fulfil  her  duty  as  a  lady  of 
fashion. 

She  listened  to  his  plans  with  attention 
and  interest,  watching  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  rainbow-coloured  bubble  he  was 
blowing  for  her  benefit,  and  then  just 
when  he  could  do  no  more,  and  the  whole 
family  was  lost  in  admiration  of  his  skill 
and  policy,  she  let  fly  some  shaft  of  mahce 
or  wickedness,  which  at  once  reduced  the 
bubble  to  a  state  of  the  most  ridiculous 
flatness.  Perhaps,  if  Sir  Edward  could 
have  read  the  letters   she  so  often   wrote 
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to  Cutlibert,  lie  would  have  given  up  blow- 
ing bubbles  sooner  tlian  he  did. 

At  the  end  of  September,  in  spite  of 
threats,  persuasions,  and  entreaties,  she 
left  Courtfield  and  returned  to  Rilford, 
intending  to  work  hard  all  the  winter. 

She  found  Mr.  Grant  there  with  his 
wife  and  child,  and  she  called  upon  Mrs. 
Grant ;  but  she  was  not  at  home,  and 
neglected  to  return  the  call,  so  that  no 
intercourse  sprang  up  between  the  houses. 
Mr.  Grant  was  in  a  discontented  frame  of 
mind.  He  had  never  even  visited  a  place 
like  Rilford  before,  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed. With  regard  to  his  work  he 
learned  soon  after  his  arrival  that  his 
predecessor,  while  alleging  the  need  of 
country  air  for  his  wife  as  Ins  reason  for 
leaving,  had  in  reality  been  fleeing  from 
a  stiff-necked  and  indocile  staff  of  nurses  ; 
while,     as    regards    his   fellow-labourers, 
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he  discovered  that  the  doctors  of  Rilford 
were  one  of  the  least  attractive  features  of 
the  town. 

His  wife,  too,  puzzled  him  ;  she  behaved 
strangely  and  declined  to  give  any  reason 
for  her  conduct.  She  had  received 
innumerable  callers  when  she  came  to 
the  town,  and  she  had  returned  the  calls, 
but  had  borne  herself  in  such  a  way  that 
very  few  had  ventured  to  disturb  her 
privacy  a  second  time.  She  accepted  no  one 
of  the  many  invitations  she  got,  and  never 
asked  any  one  to  her  own  house.  When 
her  husband  remonstrated  with  and  ques- 
tioned her,  she  merely  tightened  her  hand- 
some mouth  a  little,  and  replied  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  know  the  Rilford  people  ; 
it  was  unnecessary  to  make  so  many 
new  acquaintances  in  a  place  where  they 
intended  to  remain  only  a  few  months. 
So  he  was  left  to  visit  alone  as  much  as  he 
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chose,  and  to  make  sucTi  excuses  for  Lis 
wife  as  occurred  to  him,  and  they  generally 
took  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  she  was 
"  so  wrapped  up  in  the  little  boy,"  that 
she  did  not  care  for  visiting. 

Maryla's  name  was  never  mentioned. 
Whatever  Marion  might  have  felt  when 
her  husband  first  wrote  to  her  from  Wells 
about  Miss  Goldengay,  she  had  said  nothing, 
and  had  not  even  told  him  that  she  already 
knew  her.  He  had  heard  it  from  Maryla 
herself,  and  had  straightway  expressed 
to  his  wife  his  surprise  at  her  reticence. 
She  had  only  said  that  her  recollections  of 
the  time  when  she  and  Miss  Goldengay 
had  lived  under  the  same  roof  were  not 
agreeable,  and  she  did  not  desire  to  renew 
the  acquaintance.  She  had  in  no  way 
opposed  his  coming  to  Rilford ;  the  matter 
appeared  to  have  no  interest  for  her.  She 
simply  held  herself  aloof,  and  preferred  a 
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life  of  solitude  to  running  any  risk  of  again 
meeting  Miss  Goldengay.  Her  husband's 
thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  with 
other  things,  and  in  the  beginning  there 
had  been  nothing  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact,  or  he  might  have  observed  that 
from  the  time  of  his  first  casual  mention 
of  Miss  Goldengay's  name,  his  wife's 
manner  had    been  changing,   her   reserve 

deepening,  and  her  affection  cooling. 

*  *  *  * 

On  an  autumn  afternoon,  Mrs.  Torking- 
ton  gave  an  afternoon  tea-party.  She 
had  many  friends,  and  was  accustomed  to 
entertain  what  she  called  "  a  great  deal 
of  expensive  companj^"  Her  tea-parties 
were  rather  popular ;  people  went  because 
they  knew  they  would  hear  all  the  latest 
gossip,  and  would  meet  any  new-comers 
to  the  town  who  were  worthy  to  be  met. 

The    afternoon    was    already  advanced, 
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and  everybody  had  come  except  Miss 
Goldengay  and  Mr.  Grant.  One  young 
lady  having  expressed  her  wonder  as  to 
where  Miss  Goldengay  could  be,  Mrs. 
Torkington  had  undertaken  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

"  My  dear,"  she  was  saying  to  her 
young  friend,  Miss  Playfair,  "  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  that  Miss  Goldengay  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Mr.  Grant  told  me  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  here  before  five." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  connection,  Mrs. 
Torkington." 

''  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  be  so  simple. 
You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  ever  since 
Mr.  Grant  came  here,  he  and  Miss  Golden- 
gay have  been  inseparable.  They  go  every- 
where together,  and,  mark  my  words,  about 
five  o'clock  Miss  Goldengay  will  arrive." 

''  They  knew  one  another  before  ever 
Mr.  Grant  thought  of  coming  here." 
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''  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  whole  story. 
They  met  last  year  in  a  boarding-house, 
and  at  once  struck  up  a  violent 
friendship.  When  they  separated,  they 
began  a  close  correspondence,  and  it 
was  at  Miss  Goldengay's  own  request 
that  Mr.  Grant  came  here.  She  smoothed 
the  way  for  him  considerably;  it 
was  in  connection  with  this  business 
that  her  uncle  came  to  see  her  in  the 
summer,  and  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted when  she  went  to  visit  him  last 
August." 

One  or  two  ladies  turned  away  to  hide  a 
smile,  others  laughed  openly ;  but  Miss 
Playfair  looked  very  much  distressed  and 
asked, — 

"  Have  you  any  proof  of  that,  Mrs. 
Torkington?" 

"  I  do  not  w^ant  proof;  I  know  it  to  be 
true." 
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Miss  Play  fair  was  silent,  and  Mrs.  Tork- 
ington  went  on  indulgently, — 

"  English  ladies  will  excuse  inucli  in  Miss 
Goldengay,  when  they  remember  that  her 
mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.'* 

"  A  Pole  !  "  said  Miss  Playfair  firmly. 

*'  It  is  just  the  same,  my  dear,  and  we  all 
know  what  the  French  are, — so  terribly 
addicted  to  drinking." 

"  That    is    really   a   mistake,    I    assure 

you." 

*'  No  mistake  at  all,  my  dear.  It  is  some- 
thing awful.  Summer  is  not  the  time  to 
see  Paris,  I  grant  you ;  but  during  the  five 
days  Lionel  and  I  spent  there  this  summer, 
we  saw  far  more  drunkenness  in  the  streets 
than  I  have  done  in  five  months  in  Ril- 
ford." 

Miss  Playfair  was  silenced,  and  Mrs. 
Torkington  went  on  almost  severely, — 

"  Oh,  you  may  believe  me  when  I  say 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  French,  It  is  only  those  who 
have  been  into  Franco,  and  studied  the 
people  in  their  own  country,  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge  them  truly." 

*'  I  lived  in  France  for  three  years," 
murmured  Miss  Playfair. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  but  in  the  provinces ; 
and  every  one  will  tell  you  that  Paris  is 
France,  and  not  the  provinces  at  all.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  French  as  they  are,  you 
must  go  to  Paris." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Miss 
Goldengay  ?"  asked  another  young  lady. 

*'  My  dear,  you  have  not  been  listening. 
Miss  Goldengay 's  mother  was  half  French, 
and  we  were  discussing  the  national  cha- 
racteristics." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  there  was  a 
little  stir  near  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Torkine- 
ton,  looking  in  that  direction,  saw  Maryla 
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coming  along  tlie  room,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Whose  national  characteristics  were 
you  discussing  ? "  asked  the  lady,  who 
looked  in  radiant  health  and  spirits. 

''  Those  of  the  French." 

''  Oh,"  with  the  perfect  ease  of  a  clear 
conscience,  "  what  suggested  such  a  subject 
to  you?  But,"  changing  the  subject  to 
Mrs.  Torkington's  immense  relief,  ''  how 
can  I  apologize  for  being  so  late  ?  My 
excuse  must  be  that  Mr.  Grant  promised 
to  biing  me,  and  was  not  at  liberty 
earlier." 

*'  You  are  here  now.  We  have  all  been 
languishing  for  want  of  you.  Come  and 
talk  to-  me  here,"  patting  a  low  chair 
which  stood  near  her  own.  ''  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  an  age  ;  I  thought  you  dead." 

"  You  would  have  had  a  card.  I 
thought  I  met  you  yesterday  in  town." 
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"  Perhaps  so ;  but  tell  me  first,  did 
Frederic  open  the  door  to  you  nicely  ?  " 

Frederic  was  Mrs.  Torkington's  page,  a 
new  acquisition  of  which  she  was  very 
proud.  Maryla  had  heard  of  him,  and 
answered  accordingly, — 

"  I  did  not  notice,  I  am  so  careless  ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Grrant  was  more  observant. 
I  will  ask  him,"  and  before  her  hostess 
could  protest,  she  had  turned  to  the  doctor, 
and  was  asking, — 

''  Did  you  notice  if  Frederic  opened 
the  door  to  us  nicely,  Mr.  Grant?  " 

"  I  think  he  did.  I  really  think  he  did," 
answered  Mr.  Grant  in  his  soft  voice,  and 
with  the  slightly  hesitating  manner  peculiar 
to  him. 

"  He  did,  Mrs.  Torkington,"  said 
Maryla,  turning  to  the  lady  again,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  sympathy.  ''  I  am 
so  glad." 

VOL.   II.  N 
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Mrs.  Torkington  bit  her  lip.  She  could 
not  resist  talking  about  her  page,  and  jet 
she  was  vaguely  conscious  that  by  doing 
so  she  afforded  amusement  to  her  friends. 
She  felt  a  little  annoyed  with  Maryla  for 
calHng  attention  to  their  conversation,  but 
slie  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation 
of  answering  when  Maryla,  lowering  her 
voice,  asked, — 

*'  Does  he  give  satisfaction  ?  " 

*'  Perfect,"  setting  her  mouth  a  little. 
"  He  has  been  very  well  educated,  and  I 
think  he  is  very  happy.  He  has  sixpence 
a  week  for  pocket-money,  and  we  find  him 
his  livery,  and  a  suit  for  working  in  the 
morning.  He  has  had  a  birthday  since  he 
came,  and  Lionel  gave  him  a  new  shilling ; 
he  teas  proud." 

*'  Fortunate  boy !  I  hope  he  realizes 
how  well  off  he  is." 

"  I  think  he  does,"  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
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faction,  wliich  was  followed  by  a  pause, 
wliicli  slie  broke  to  say, — 

"How  is  Mrs.  Grant?  I  am  so  sorry 
not  to  see  her  here." 

"  She  could  not  possibly  come.  Yes- 
terday she  had  a  tooth  out,  and  she  is 
still  a  little  upset  from  the  effect  of  the 
gas." 

''  Gas  !  "  opening  her  eyes  and  her  lips. 
''  You  don't  mean  that  you  let  your  wife 
haye  gas  !  Oh,"  not  allowing  him  to 
speak,  "  I  know  all  you  would  say  in 
its  favour,  but  I  have  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  so  has  my  husband.  He 
would  never  allow  me  to  have  it,  never," 
quivering  her  head  as  she  spoke  the  last 
words. 

''  Do  you  think  it  is  dangerous  ?  " 

''  It  is  dangerous,  I  am  convinced  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  danger  of  which  I  am  most 
afraid.  I  have  a  nervous  dread  of  it, 
N  2 
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because  one  of  its  effects  is  to  bring  to 
light  all  the  hidden  tendencies  of  our 
nature." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Grant,  refraining  from  stealing  a  glance  at 
Maryla. 

' '  I  can  explain  myself  best  by  an 
example.  I  know  a  girl,  I  will  not  tell 
you  her  name,  because  she  lives  in  Rilford, 
and  you  might  meet  her  in  the  street  any 
day.  I  dare  say  many  of  you  know  lier 
personally.  Well,  that  girl  went  to  the 
dentist  to  have  her  tootli  out.  I  will  not 
tell  you  the  dentist's  name  either.  She 
insisted  upon  having  gas,  though  he  did 
not  wish  it  ;  indeed,  begged  her  not  to  have 
it.  As  soon  as  the  tooth  was  out,  and 
she  began  to  recover  a  little,  she  first 
picked  his  pocket  of  his  watch  and  chain, 
and  then  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  hira." 
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An  impressive  silence  reigned  when  she 
had  finished  speaking  ;  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  no  one  dared  to  speak.  And  then 
Maryla  began  to  laugh  uncontrollably  and 
irresistibly. 

Mrs.  Torkington  drew  herself  up  a 
little. 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  choose,  of  course, 
Miss  Goldengay,  it  is  not  for  me  to  limit 
your  amusement ;  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
perfectly  true." 

"  I  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt  it;  but 
it  is  so  very  funny.  May  I  ask  if  you 
heard  this  from  the  dentist  or  the  young 
lady  herself  ? '' 

"  From  neither.  I  was  told  by  a  friend 
whom  she  had  asked  to  accompany  her." 

"  That  shows  us,  does  it  not,  how  careful 
we  ought  to  be  in  our  choice  of  an 
accomplice  on  a  visit  to  the  dentist  ?  " 

Mrs.  Torkington  said  nothing ;  she  was 
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exceedingly  angrj.  She  was  afraid  of 
Mary  la,  she  feared  her  tongue.  Twice 
this  afternoon  Miss  Goldengay  had  placed 
her  in  an  unfavourable  light,  once  by 
betraying  that  she  was  talking  about 
Frederic,  and  now  she  had  a  dim  feeling 
that  the  idea  produced  by  Mary  la's  words, 
was  that  both  she  and  the  unknown  lady 
had  been  indiscreet.  When  she  had  first 
made  Maryla's  acquaintance,  and  reflected 
that  she  was  a  young  unmarried  woman 
living  alone,  and  just  coming  into  public 
notice,  she  had  expected  that  she  would 
at  once  step  into  the  position  of  Miss 
Goldengay 's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
She  had  been  disappointed ;  Maryla 
returned  her  calls  with  the  strictest 
regularit}^,  accepted  her  hospitality,  re- 
turned it  with  afternoon  tea,  and — went  her 
own  way.  Mrs.  Torkington  could  not 
pardon  that ;  but  she  knew  what  a  weapon 
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Marjla  held ;  sometimes,  as  on  this  after- 
noon, she  just  showed  the  tip  of  it,  a  blank, 
gleaming  point,  and  Mrs.  Torkington  never 
wanted  to  see  any  more.  But  in  her  secret 
soul  she  was  furious,  and  resolved  that  she 
would  not  forget. 

Maryla's  last  words  were  followed  by  a 
general  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
rose  to  go,  saying, — 

"  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Grant  ?  " 

Mr.  Grrant  was  more  than  ready,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  gone,  and  he  followed  Miss 
Goldengay  into  the  hall,  where  Frederic 
stood  ready  to  open  the  door  for  them. 

The  house-door  had  barely  closed  behind 
them,  before  Mrs.  Torkington  looked  round 
at  her  remaining  guests,  and  said,  with  her 
prettiest  smile  and  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side, — 

"  Did  I  not  say  she  would  come  about 
five  o'clock?" 
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No  one  attempted  any  palliation  of  Miss 
Goldengay's  crime,  and  Mrs.  Torkington 
went  on, — 

'*  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Grant  that  she 
is  one  of  those  women  who  always  love 
themselves  better  than  any  one  else.  She 
is  hard,  and  I  do  not  like  a  hard  woman," 
setting  her  lips. 

Miss  Playfair  looked  as  if  she  would  say 
something,  but  before  she  could  speak, 
Mrs.  Torkington  had  continued, — 

''  No,"  shaking  her  head  reflectively. 
''  I  do  not  like  Miss  Goldengay's  manner 
with  men  ;  it  is  not  maidenly." 

Miss  Playfair  coloured  deeply. 

"  She  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said  in 
rather  an  unsteady  voice,  "  and  it  gives  me 
pain  to  hear  her  spoken  of  in  this  way,  so 
I  will  say  good  afternoon."  ' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  Torkington, 
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''  You  are  not  going  !  "  said  that  lady. 

''  Yes.  Miss  Goldengay  is  my  friend  ; 
I  cannot  hear  her  spo-ken  of  in  that  way." 

"  What  way,  my  dear,  you  really  frighten 
me?" 

''  She  could  not  do  anything  un- 
maidenly." 

''  How  scrupulous  you  are  !  I  declare 
I  shall  be  frightened  to  say  anything  in 
your  presence.  But  sit  down  again,  and 
don't  be  silly." 

"No,  I  must  go.     Good  afternoon." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  just  as  you  like ;  only, 
depend  upon  it.  Miss  Goldengay  is  making 
game  of  us  all  at  this  very  moment." 

Miss  Playfair  went,  and  felt  truly  glad 
when  she  stood  outside  the  house.  She 
was  deeply  hurt  and  distressed  by  what  she 
had  heard  that  afternoon,  for  her  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Goldengay  was  great  and 
unfeigned ;    it  was    an   admiration    which 
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showed  the  sweetness  and  truth  of  her 
nature,  and  had  arisen  in  the  following 
way. 

She  was  dependent  on  her  own  exertions, 
and  had  for  some  time  held  a  fairly  good 
post  in  the  principal  girls'  school  at 
Eilford.  She  kept  steadily  to  her  work, 
but  it  was  not  congenial,  and  in  seeking 
for  a  new  line  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
she  should  think  of  hterature  as  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  She  wrote  a  story,  but 
could  not  venture  to  submit  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher until  she  had  had  some  competent 
opinion  upon  it.  She  was  tolerably  intimate 
with  Cuthbert  Fleming,  but  a  vague  feeling, 
which  she  shrank  from  examining  too 
closely,  prevented  her  taking  him  into  her 
confidence.  So  the  story  remained  a 
secret  for  some  time,  until  she  met  Miss 
Groldengay  at  Mrs.  Torkington's.  The  suc- 
cessful authoress  often  talked  to  her  and 
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seemed  to  eujoj  talking  to  her,  and  she, 
while  fascinated  by  Mary  la's  beauty  and 
manner,  fancied  that  a  large  and  merciful 
heart  beat  under  her  fashionable  dress. 
After  many  inward  struggles  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Goldengay,  stating  her  case  simply 
and  straightforwardly.  The  answer  she 
got  was  kinder  than  she  had  ventured  to 
hope  for,  and  she  sent  her  manuscript  to 
Devonshire  Street  in  mins^led  fear  and 
hope.  In  a  week  she  received  another 
note,  asking  her  to  call.  She  never  forgot 
that  call,  or  the  pretty,  rather  untidy  room, 
the  hundred  signs  of  the  occupant's  calling, 
and  the  beauty  and  kindness  of  the  occu- 
pant herself.  Very  kindly,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  clearly,  did  Miss  Goldengay 
explain  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  for  her  in  literature. 
Each  word  was  like  a  sharp  knife  pointed, 
at  her  heart,  from  the  touch  of  which  she 
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shrank  in  anticipation,  and  yet,  when  the 
stab  came  she  did  not  feel  it,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  smile,  a  voice,  an  expres- 
sion which  almost  turned  the  pain  into  a 
pleasure.  And  when  at  parting.  Miss 
Goldengay  asked  her  to  go  and  see  her  as 
often  as  she  liked,  the  conquest  was 
complete ;  and  only  when  she  saw  Maryla 
and    Cuthbert    together,    was   there   any 

shadow  in  her  pleasure. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Torkington  was  mistaken,  Miss 
Goldengay  and  Mr.  Grant  did  not  amuse 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  hostess 
after  leaving  her  house.  It  was  a 
beautiful  October  afternoon,  like  late 
summer,  and  they  walked  slowly  along  the 
sunny  street,  the  frou-frou  oi  Maryla' s  silk 
skirts  making  a  soothing  sound  in  Mr. 
Grant's  ear;  while  every  now  and  then  a 
wandering  breeze  caught  the  long  ends  of 
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ribbon  which  hung  from  her  waist,  and 
caused  them  to  flutter  up  almost  into  her 
companion's  face.  He  thought  of  Marion. 
No  doubt  she  was  occupied  with  her  boy, 
or  employed  upon  some  parish  work, 
grave  and  dignified,  fully  conscious 
of  her  position  as  the  doctor's  wife. 
"When  he  returned  she  would  be  silent 
until  he  spoke,  and  then  return  his 
greeting  with  scarcely  lifted  eyes,  and  no 
smile  lighting  up  her  handsome  face,  which 
seemed  to  be  growing  almost  apathetic  in 
its  coldness.  For  a  moment  he  mentally 
contrasted  her  with  the  woman  at  his  side, 
her  dignity  with  Mary  la's  grace,  her  grave 
directness  of  speech  with  Maryla's  light 
and  nimble  tongue,  her  individuality  with 
Maryla's  individuality.  Then  he  looked 
up,  and  sighed  to  see  how  near  they  were 
to  Devonshire  Street.  Yet  his  heart  be- 
longed wholly  to   his  wife,  he  would  have 
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shrunk  witli  horror  and  indignation  from 
the  suggestion  that  even  in  thought  he 
could  forget  Marion  for  Maryla  even  for 
one  moment,  and  under  any  inducement  be 
faithless  to  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  You  think  of  him  too  much." 

Cuthbert's  parting  words  on  the  evening 
when  he  asked  Maryla  to  marry  him  were 
not  the  last  she  heard  upon  the  matter. 
He  returned  to  it  again  and  again,  always 
striving  to  overcome  her  objections  by  ar- 
guments, persuasions,  and  entreaties.  She 
was  wonderfully  patient  with  him,  she 
laughed  at  him  a  little  now  and  then, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  feel 
hurt  ;  sometimes  she  began  a  counter 
argument,  more  than  once  she  tried  to 
direct  his  attention  to  someone  else  by 
saying,— 

"  I  know  a  girl  who  would  love  you  very 
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truly  if  you  only  asked  her  to,  and  who 
would  make  you  a  cliarming  wife." 

"  She  must  be  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  No,  you  know  her  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  raised  eyebrows, 
and  an  incredulous  little  smile,  asking, — 

"Do  you  really  think  I  would  tell 
you  ?  " 

''  It  was  not  a  fair  question,  and,  after 
all,  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  never  loved 
any  woman  but  you,  and  I  don't  care  to 
hear  about  any  other." 

"  No,  you  are  completely  blinded  to  your 
own  good ;  she  would  make  you  a  much 
better  wife  than  I  should." 

''  1  don't  want  a  '  good  wife  '  like  a 
farmer  or  a  stonemason.  I  want  the 
woman  I  love  for  my  wife." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  wish  you  could  have 
her." 
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"  I  wish  I  could.  Oh,  Maryla,  are  jou 
sure  I  have  no  chance  ?  " 

"  What  a  short  memory  you  have ;  I 
told  you  there  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle." 

"  I  shan't  believe  in  that  obstacle  until 
you  tell  mo  what  it  is." 

"It  is  a  good  exercise  for  your  faith. 
Put  this  into  your  coat." 

She  was  arranging  some  flowers  he  had 
brought  her,  and  she  separated  a  beautiful 
rose  from  the  rest,  and  put  it  into  his 
hand  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  pause 
spent  in  drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  his 
rose,  "  I  am  not  the  first  man  you  have 
refused?" 

"No." 

"  Did  you  like  him  as  much  as  you  like 


me." 


"  I  hated  him." 

VOL.    II. 
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"  I  almost  wish  you  hated  me/' 

"  I  can  try  if  you  like." 

"  No,  after  all,  I  am  glad  you  don't, 
because  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do 
something  to  please  me." 

"  Ah,  now,  I  wonder  what  it  is  !  " 

*'  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  when  I  tell 
you  it  has  to  do  with  Grant." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  abandon 
him,  or  something." 

"  Shall  you  be  angry  if  I  ask  you  not  to 
see  him  so  much  ?  " 

''  No ;  it  is  amusing  to  hear  you  talk  on 
that  subject." 

She  had  arranged  her  flowers  and  seated 
herself  nearly  opposite  to  Cuthbert.  As 
she  spoke,  she  looked  into  his  face  with 
the  smile  which  to  him  was  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight  suddenly  piercing  into  a  dark 
room.     As  he  said  nothing,  she  went  on, — 

*'  Wheu  you   speak  of   Mr.  Grant,  you 
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always  get  so  excited  and  take  such  an 
extravagant  view  of  tilings.  I  believe  yon 
think  of  nothing  else  and  that  he  pursues 
youin^'our  sleep.  Don't  you  have  dreams 
and  nightmares  about  him  ?  " 

''  You  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  that  won't  alter  the  fact  that  you  are 
horribly  imprudent." 

"  Oh,  how  often  you  have  told  me  that, 
and  I  knew  it  perfectly  well  before  ever 
you  mentioned  it.  I  know  I  am  imprudent  ; 
no  one  knows  it  half  so  well  as  I  do,  and  I 
assure  you,  I  do  not  care  to  hear  about  it." 

"Then  we  will  talk  of  something  else." 

"  i^o  !  "  she  said  impulsively,  laying  her 
hand  for  a  moment  on  his  arm,  "  we  will 
go  on  talking  about  that ;  you  shall  tell  me 
all  you  think,  and  I  will  listen  and  try  to 
follow  some  of  your  good  advice." 

He  was  silent ;  he  had  covered  her  hand 
with  his  own  before  she  had  been  able  to 
0  2 
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withdraw  it,  and  for  the  moment  he  was 
unable  to  speak. 

"  Begin,"  she  said,  freeing  her  hand, 
and  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 

"Where  shall  I  begin?  There  is  so 
much  I  want  to  say." 

"  Have  I  been  transgressing  so  deeply  ? 
Let  me  know  the  worst  at  once,  or  will 
you  bring  it  on  gradually  and  pile  the 
agony  bit  by  bit  ?  I  expect  you  will  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  at  once,  it  is  a  way 
you  have." 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  remarked  that 
when  reports  are  circulated  about  any  one, 
the  person  whom  they  concern  is  always 
the  last  to  hear  them." 

"  I  suppose,  that  in  this  case,  I  am  the 
person  concerned  ?  " 

"  Exceedingly  ill-natured  remarks  have 
been  made  about  you." 

"  What  may  they  be  ?  " 
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"  Unless  you  insist,  I  should  prefer  not 
to  tell  you." 

*'  I  do  not  insist ;  I  only  tbouglit  they 
miglit  serve  as  models.  I  dare  say  Mrs. 
Torkinofton  has  invented  them." 

"  I  believe  she  has.  I  am  disappointed 
in  Mrs.  Torkington." 

Maryla  laughed  unrestrainedly. 

''  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Torkington  better?  " 

"  I  hoped  you  would  remain  friends." 

"  AYe  might  have  done  ;  it  is  my  fault.  If 
I  would  have  placed  myself  unreservedly 
in  her  hands,  we  should  have  been  friends 
now." 

"  She  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
woman  to  have  for  an  enemy." 

"  I  know  if  she  ever  can  do  me  any  harm, 
she  will." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  ever  be  in 
her  power  to  do  so." 
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"  Neither  do  I ;  but  liow  do  people 
know  that  Mr.  Grant  comes  here  so 
much?" 

''  He  tells  them,  of  course.  I  wonder  if 
I  shall  ever  persuade  you  that  the  one 
thing  of  which  he  is  really  proud,  is  his 
intimacy  with  you,  and  that  he  can  no 
more  help  talking  about  it  to  every  one  he 
meets,  than — " 

"  Than  Mrs.  Torkington  can  help  talk- 
ing about  Frederic,"  seeing  him  hesitate 
for  a  simile. 

"  Exactly,  but  that  being  so,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  up  receiving 
him  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  wise,  but  there  are  some 
things  I  prefer  to  wisdom." 

"  I  don't  understand  the  interest  you 
take  in  the  man,  I  fail  to  see  any." 

"  He  does  not  show  the  interestino-  side 
of  his  nature  to  every  one.     When  I  met 
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Mm  at  Wells,  tie  bad  been  in  the  house 
sorae  weeks,  and  no  one  had  made  any- 
way with  him.  I  was  told  that  he  changed 
completely  after  I  got  there." 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  keep 
your  interest  alive  for  so  long." 

'*  His  religion  is  the  strangest  I  ever 
heard  of." 

''  Is  it  the  highest  you  ever  heard  of  ?  " 

"  No  ;  if  I  allowed  it  to  influence  me  at 
all,  it  would  appeal  to  my  lower,  almost 
my  lowest  nature.  My  own  religion,  such 
as  it  is,  is  infinitely  higher  than  his." 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  is  good  for  you  to 
be  much  with  such  a  man  ?  " 

''  As  for  good,  it  can  do  me  no  harm, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch 
how  his  belief  influences  his  conduct,  and 
how  his  natural  common  sense  wars 
against  the  artificial  restraints  which  his 
superstitions  impose  upon  it." 
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''  His  natural  common  sense  protesting^ 
against  his  coming  here,  and  the  artificial 
restraint  which  he  imposes  upon  it,  reason- 
ing that  it  is  all  right,  and  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  his  spending  all  his  spare  time 
with  you,  and  none  with  his  wife,  I 
suppose." 

"Do  not  say  those  things,"  she  said 
after  a  momentary  pause,  *'  they  do  not 
suit  you." 

*'  Of  course  not,  and  I  am  an  imperti- 
nent fool  to  dare  to  speak  to  you  in  such  a 
tone  at  all." 

"You  do  let  your  hatred  of  Mr.  Grant 
distort  your  judgment." 

''1  don't  hate  him." 

"  I  thought  you  did." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  occupy  myself 
so  much  with  him." 

"I  fancied  we  had  been  talking  about 
him    all  the  evening,  but    let  us  talk    of 
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sometliing  else.  I  can't  give  him  up,  I 
am  working  him  into  my  new  novel,  and  I 
must  go  on  to  the  end." 

''  Yes,  if  one  could  only  tell  what  the 
end  will  be ;  but  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
feeling  that  you  are  laying  up  trouble  for 
yourself.'* 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  tell  you  a  secret," 
she  said. 

"  What  kind  of  a  secret  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  that  harm  might  come 
of  my  intimacy  with  him,  but  if  it  did  it 
would  not  be  through  him.  I  cannot  tell 
you  too  often,  that  he  will  always  love  his 
wife  and  his  wife  alone.  If  any  harm  comes, 
his  wife  will  bring  it." 

"How?" 

"  That  is  the  secret  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,"  and  she  forthwith  gave  him  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  time  the  column  had  spent 
in  Stanedale,  concluding  with  the  words,  — 
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"  The  real  reason  of  Mrs.  Grrant's  exces- 
sive love  of  home,  is  that  she  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  meeting  me  again." 

Cuthbert  looked  very  thonghtful. 

''I  wish  you  had  not  told  me  that,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"  What !  is  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease  ?  I  should  not  have  told  you  if  you 
had  not  in  a  measure  forced  me  to." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he 
burst  out  passionately, — 

*'  If  I  had  the  right  to  command  it,  you 
should  never  speak  another  word  to  that 
man." 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on. 

"I  know  you  think  me  jealous,  and  so  I 
am,  jealous  of  every  man  who  speaks  to 
you,  or  touches  your  hand.  If  you  had 
a  very  intimate  woman  friend,  I  should  be 
jealous  of  her  too." 

''It  is  a  very  ugly  fault  to  have,*'  she 
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said  in  tbe  gentle  tone  slie  often  used  when 
speaking  to  him. 

"I  suffer  from  it  more  than  anyone  else 
can  do." 

a  Perhaps  ;  but  you  may  cause  others  to 
sulfer  horribly  too." 

"What  !  "  he  cried,  seizing  her  hand, 
''  do  you  suffer  from  it  ?  " 

'*  Sometime  I  may  suffer  very  much  ?  " 

''Ob,  my  love,  and  you  know  I  would 
give  my  life  to  shield  you  from  an  instant's 
pain." 

'^  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  I 
shall  ever  want  your  life ;  whereas  a  time 
might  come  when  I  should  be  xery  glad  of 
your  indulgence  and  generosity." 

"  I  have  been  a  brute,  you  shall  not 
have  to  complain  again,  I  promise  you." 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied;  "it  hurts 
me  very  much  when  you  say  those 
things." 
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"  He  went  away  soon  after,  and  slie 
looked  into  the  fire,  saying  to  herself, — 

"  Poor  Cuthbert  !  If  we  were  married 
how  happy  yon  would  be  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then — " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  'Tis  but  his  humour." 

The  long,  liot  summer  of  that  year  was 
followed  by  a  very  damp,  unhealthy 
autumn.  Almost  every  one  felt  ill  and  out 
of  sorts,  and  Cuthbert  more  than  anybody ; 
he  had  a  bad  cough,  and  looked  wretchedly 
ill,  going  about  his  work  in  a  spiritless, 
indifferent  way,  utterly  unlike  himself. 
Maryla  began  to  feel  uneasy  and  then 
alarmed,  when  she  saw  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  rouse  himself,  and  only  answered 
her  expostulations  by  saying  that  he  had 
no  object  in  getting  stronger,  he  had 
nothing  left  to  live  for ;  he  was  a  useless 
burden  upon  the  earth,  and  the   sooner  he 
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died,  and  was  forgotten,  the  better.  She 
reasoned  with  him  and  laughed  at  him,  but 
to  no  avail,  and  at  last  she  spoke  sharply 
to  him. 

It  was  one  evening  when  he  had  come 
to  see  her,  a  damp,  depressing  evening, 
when  it  was  suicidal  for  him  to  be  out  at 
all. 

"  You  will  go  on  like  this  until  it  is  too 
late,"  she  said,  "and  then  something  will 
happen  to  make  you  wish  to  live  a  little 
longer,  and  you  will  be  sorry  for  your  im- 
prudence now." 

"  I  don't  see  why  anything  should 
happen,  and  I  am  not  yet  on  the  brink  of 
the  tomb." 

"  You  are  doing  yourself  incalculable 
harm  in  coming  out  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  in  a  regular  Rilford  fog,  and  you 
know  that  it  is  madness  for  you  to  stop  in 
Eilford  at  this  time  of  year." 
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"  I  am  not  going  away." 

"  You  always  go  away  in  the  autumn, 
and  you  told  me  tlie  other  day  you  could 
quite  well  be  spared.  Do  go  to  Wells. 
You  said  it  did  you  so  much  good  last 
year." 

"  A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 
bering happier  things,"  he  quoted  almost 
to  himself,  and  then  went  on  aloud, — 

''  Last  year  was  last  year  ;  the  circum- 
stances are  now  quite  different." 

"  Do  not  be*  so  dependent  upon 
circumstances,  I  believe  that  is  the  secret 
of  half  your  illness." 

''It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  when  you 
are  in  good  health  and  spirits  ;  if  you  were 
in  my  place,  you  might  see  things  with 
different  eyes." 

''  But  you  won't  try  to  get  back  to  good 
health  and  spirits,"  she  said  apjDeahngly, 
and  as  he  made  no  reply,  she  went  on, — 
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"  Do  go  to  Wells,  Cutliberfc,  to  please 


me." 


"Ko,"  he  answered  sharply,  "  I  will  not 
go  to  Wells." 

He  had  never  spoken  to  her  in  such 
a  tone  before,  and  she  felt  very  much  as 
if  she  had  received  a  slap  in  the  face ; 
her  cheeks  tingled  and  she  could  not 
speak. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  when  the 
silence  had  lasted  a  moment.  "  I  forgot 
what  I  was  saying;  you  can't  tell  how 
irritable  I  am  at  times  when  I  do  not  feel 
well." 

*'  You  tiresome,  unreasonable  man  ! 
You  ask  for  sympathy  when  it  would  be 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  your- 
self outside  the  need  for  it.  Do  go  to 
Wells,"  she  persisted  coaxingly ;  "  you  owe 
me  that  concession  now." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  sileuce, 
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and  then  with  the  changing  mood  of  a  sick 
man,  said, — 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go  on  condition  that 
you  come  too." 

"  That  is  truly  a  brilliant  ideaj  I  feel 
almost  jealous  that  you  should  have  been 
favoured  with  it.  Such  unique  concep- 
tions do  not  enter  the  brains  of  ordinary 
people." 

"  Do  not  laughj'^but  tell  me'seriously  if 
you  will  come." 

"  I  cannot  look  at  such  an  idea  with  my 
natural  solemnity ;  go  alone  and  do  not 
talk  folly." 

"  I  am  not  talking  folly.  If  you  will 
not  go,  I  will  not." 

"You  must  go;  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  live  through  the  winter  if  you  stay 
here." 

"  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  live 
through  the  winter.     How  much  better  off 

VOL.   II.  p 
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shall   I   be   at  tlie  end   of  it,  than  I  am 
now  ?  " 

"You  are  so  unreasonable,"  she  said 
almost  impatiently.  "It  is  cowardly, 
Cuthbert,  to  be  willing  to  throw  away  your 
whole  life  because  you  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  one  single  thing." 

He  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
saying,— 

"  I  fancy  most  people  who  suffer  from 
organic  disease  as  I  do  are  cowards." 

She  said  nothing,  but  sat  still,  looking 
into  the  fire  and  feeling  miserable  yet 
impatient.  As  she  sat  thus,  Cuthbert 
coughed  a  nasty  hard  cough,  which  filled 
her  with  apprehension.  She  sat  thinking 
for  some  time  considering  Cuthbert's  pro- 
posal, then  she  said, — 

"  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  agreed 
to  go  with  you ;  how  did  you  projDOse  to 
arrange  it  ?  " 
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"  I  had  not  got  any  plan,  but  if  you 
would  only  consent  to  go,  we  could  soon 
make  one." 

"I  don't  feel  at  all  inspired;  if  you 
have  anything  to  suggest,  let  me  hear 
it." 

He  began  planning,  or  plotting,  as 
Maryla  called  it,  and  she  listened  in 
silence,  with  now  and  then  a  half-smile 
lifting  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  When 
he  had  finished  speaking,  she  sighed  and 
said  with  the  strange  spirit  of  yielding 
which  sometimes  possessed  her, — 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  save  you 

at  my  own  risk  and  peril." 

*  *  *  * 

Some  days  later  Maryla  walked  into  the 
dining-room  at  Middleton  House  when  high 
tea  was  about  half  over ;  there  were  few 
people  present,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  all  were  strangers  to  her. 
p  2 
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Her  old  place  at  tlie  liead  of  the  table  was 
occupied  by  a  stout  middle-aged  German, 
and  all  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
whispers,  nor  was  she  invited  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  Cuthbert  sat  at  the  same  side 
of  the  table,  but  they  were  separated  by 
three  people,  so  that  they  had  no  conversa- 
tion. •  As  she  was  not  hungry,  she  sipped 
her  tea,  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
let  her  eyes  wander  round  the  room,  and 
her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  previous 
autumn.  She  sat  opposite  to  the  three 
large  windows  which  lit  the  room,  but  it 
was  quite  dark,  the  gas  was  lit,  and  the 
shutters  shut ;  she  therefore  saw  nothing 
of  the  view  of  which  she  had  been  so  fond 
twelve  months  before.  But  she  knew  it 
by  heart, — the  steep  slope  down  to  the 
valley,  the  river  flowing  dark  and  full  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  ground  rising  on  the 
other  side,  clothed  with  trees,  now  gaunt 
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and  leafless,  till  the  fields  widened  out  into 
moors,  and  no  more  trees  grew. 

Slie  was  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
it  all,  that  she  forgot  where  she  was,  and 
sat  lost  in  recollection  until  a  pushing 
back  of  chairs  roused  her  to  the  fact  that 
Cuthbert  was  at  her  side  before  she  had 
reached  the  dining-room  door. 

'*  What  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here. 
Miss  Goldengay,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand.  "  I  suppose  you,  like  myself,  have 
fled  the  fogs  of  Rilford  ?  " 

She  put  Ler  hand  in  his  and  answered 
in  the  same  tone.  They  walked  along  the 
corridor  together,  and  be  said, — 

''  I  thought  you  would  not  come." 

"  Why  ?     I  had  promised." 

"  It  was  so  late.  I  gave  you  up  when 
the  gong  went  for  tea." 

"  My  train  was  a  httle  late,  but  is  that 
so  extraordinary  a  thing  that  you  could  not 
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take  the  possibility  of  it  into  consideration. 
I  came  by  the  train  we  originally  decided." 

"  Come  in  and  let  us  talk,"  moving 
towards  tlie  drawing-room  door.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  since  I  left." 

'^  The  same  as  before  you  left.  And 
you,  how  have  you  been  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
too  early  to  look  for  any  improvement  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  been  out  much,  the 
weather  has  been  bad.  Then  I  did  not 
care  to  go  alone,  and  yet  did  not  feel 
in  the  humour  for  any  of  these  people." 

"  They  are  all  strangers,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  and  most  uninteresting  strangers. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  any  of 
them.  It  would  be  a  punishment  to  have 
had  the  companionship  of  any  one  in  a 
walk." 

"  Now  that  I  am  here  we  can  walk 
together.  But  tell  me  something  about 
some  of  these  people  !  " 
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"  There  is  that  German  who  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table — your  seat,  you  know. 
His  name  is  Hertz,  and  he  lives  here. 
Last  year,  at  this  time,  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  Fatherland,  for  which 
reason  we  were  not  then  privileged  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  He  knows  nearly 
every  one  who  has  been  here,  and  he  calls 
them  all  '  sweet  creatures.'  He  only 
makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  one,  a 
certain  Eussian,  of  whom  he  speaks  as 
*  that  fussy  little  man.'  '* 

Maryla  laughed.  Cuthbert  was  already 
more  like  himself,  and  she  wanted  to 
encourage  him. 

"  He  is  like  a  cabman,"  she  said.  *'  Go 
on  !  who  is  that  clergyman  ?  " 

"  He  is  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
Engadine  for  his  health.  He  imagines  it 
is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  do,  and 
he  carries  a  Baedecker  wherever  he  goes, 
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and  consults  it  at  table  in  tlie  interregna 
between    the    courses.     I  have  a  natural 
unwillingness  to  speak  of  my  own  great 
deeds,  but  I  felt  compelled  to  tell  liim  that 
I  once  spent  a  winter  in  the  Engadine.     He 
has  hated  me  ever  since.     He  complains 
bitterly  of  the  management  of  this  house, 
because  the  authorities  refused  to  supply 
him  with  a  cup  of  cocoa  every  evening  at 
nine  o'clock,  to  which  he  says  he  has  accus- 
tomed himself.     He  makes  it  in  his  own 
room  with  a  spirit  lamp,  but  he  says  it  is  not 
a  success ;  he  can't  overcome  the  lumps." 
Maryla  laughed  delightedly,  and  Cuth- 
bert  ran  through  the  little  party,  investing 
each  member  of  it  with  some  ridiculous 
characteristic;    Maryla  herself  could  not 
have  been  more  unsparing.     He  amused 
himself    as   well  as   his    companion,    and 
when   the   waiter    came   to   put   out    the 
lights,  he  said, — 
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''  This  is  the   first  evening  on  which  I 

have  not   half   dislocated    my  jaws  with 

yawning  before  ten  o'clock." 

*  *  *  * 

Things  went  smoothly  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Cuthbert's  health  improved 
very  much,  and  with  the  improvement, 
his  old  humour  came  back.  Maryla  was 
thankful  he  had  been  persuaded  to  leave 
home,  and  seeing  how  much  her  presence 
contributed  to  the  improvement,  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  come  too.  She  neg- 
lected to  ask  herself  if  this  yielding  to 
Cuthbert's  weakness  were  a  good  thing 
for  him,  or  whether  he  would  find  it  more 
easy  to  live  without  her  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter,  for  this  indul- 
gence at  the  beginning.  They  had  no 
news  from  Rilford,  and  they  wanted  none. 
They  believed  their  Rilford  friends  to  be 
in  ignorance  of  where  they  were,  having 
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left  strict  injunctions  witli  their  respective 
landladies  to  give  their  address  to  no  one. 
But  there  was  a  flaw  in  their  plot.  Marjla, 
with  her  usual  carelessness,  had  told  Mr. 
Grant  where  she  was  going,  without 
mentioning  Cuthbert's  name,  and  Cuth- 
bert  had  found  it  necessary  for  business 
purposes  to  leave  his  address  with  one  of 
his  colleagues.  These  two  people  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Torkington's  "At  Homes  "  and  some  one 
remarked  on  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Miss  Goldengay  from  Rilford  society.  In 
the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed, 
Mr.  Grant  could  not  resist  betraying  his 
superior  knowledge  by  saying  that  she 
had  gone  to  Wells.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  Cuthbert's  friend,  who  suffered 
from  absence  of  mind,  and  could  not  safely 
be  trusted  with  a  secret,  was  heard 
saying,— 
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"  Fleming  ?  Oh,  don't  you  know  he  has 
gone  to  Wells  ? — he  always  goes  away  in 
the  autumn,  and  it  quite  set  him  up  last 
year." 

Every  one  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Torkington 
drew  herself  up  and  repeated  a  certain 
profound  remark  in  which  she  had  in- 
dulged once  before, — 

"•  English  ladies  will  forgive  much  in 
Miss  Goldengay  when  they  remember 
that  her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman." 

Miss  Playfair  was  not  present  to  utter 
her  protest,  and  the  only  remonstrant 
voice  came  from  Mr.  Grant,  who  raised 
his  eyebrows,  wrung  his  hands,  and  said 
rather  hesitatinglj', — 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Torkington— really— " 

''  I  saw  Fleming  the  day  before  he  went," 
struck  in  the  colleague ;  ''he  certainly 
was  not  fit  to  go  anywhere  alone.  I 
think  it  was  very  kind  of  Miss  Goldengay 
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to     arrange      lier     visit     at      the     same 
time." 

««  Very  kind,"  eclioed  Mrs.  Torkington, 
and  there  the  subject  dropped. 

Mary  la  and  Cuthbert  lived  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  for  a  few  days 
their  names  were  a  byeword  among  the 
heathen.  The  ;veather  was  fine,  and  they 
were  out  of  doors  a  great  deal,  walking 
and  driving.  They  spent  one  day  at  the 
beautiful  ruin  of  Saxby  Abbey,  leavhig 
home  soon  after  breakfast,  and  only 
returning  in  time  for  tea.  They  took  a 
primitive  lunch  in  a  basket,  and  ate  it 
in  the  woods,  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  *'  winding:  river."  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful  day,  with  pale-blue  sky  and  chequered 
sunliofht  2:leamino'  across  the  clouds  and 
mist.  Cuthbert  felt  well  enough  to  realize 
both  pain  and  pleasure,  and  when 
the    day    was    over,    he     scarcely    knew 
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of     wliicli      it      Lad      contained      most. 
Marjla  had  been   so   gay  and  liappy  and 
withal    so  tender  and    kind,   so   tliongbt- 
ful  for  him,  and  yet  veiling  her  thoughtful - 
ness   with   so   fine  a  tact,  lest  he    should 
feel  his  weakness  too  keenly,  that  his  heart 
ached  even   while  it   went   out  to   her  in 
love.     He  did  not  know  that  it  cost  Maryla 
no  small  effort  to  make  that   one  day  per- 
fectly happy  for  him.     She  was   all  this 
time  possessed  by  a  feeling  of  restlessness, 
for     which     she     could     not     altogether 
account,  though  she  had   no  doubt  it  was 
caused  partly,   at  any  rate,  by  the  mere 
fact  that  she  was    at  Wells  again.     She 
could    not    help    contrasting   her   present 
position     with     that     she    had    occupied 
then ;    and     when    she     saw   how    much 
of  the   change  was   due  to   Cuthbert,  the 
thought    bred  in    her  a  dangerous  inten- 
sity   of   feeling    for    him,  which    she   had 
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not  always  the  prudence  to  hide  alto- 
gether. 

She  had  brought  the  manuscript  of  her 
new  novel  with  her,  knowing  that  she 
would  feel  lost  and  helpless  without  it. 
Cuthbert  was  deeply  interested  in  it ;  he 
thought  it  would  add  considerably  to  her 
fame,  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  forgive 
her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Grant,  when  he 
saw  what  a  masterly  study  of  his  character 
she  had  made.  But  he  felt  apprehensive, 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Mrs.  Torkington,  and  he  told 
Maryla  frankly  that  he  thought  she  ought 
to  make  some  changes  in  that  part  of  the 
book. 

"  It  is  too  life-like,"  he  concluded  ;  "  it 
is  impossible  that  you  will  not  be  found 
out." 

"  I  do  not  give  her  credit  for  so  much 
self-knowledge,"      she      replied.       *'  Her 
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friends  will  find  her  out  of  course,  but 
they  will  not  tell  her,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  see  nothing.'* 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken  ;  and  if  you 
are,  she  will  never  forgive  you." 

"  She  will  honour  me  with  her  bitterest 
hatred,  and  watch  eagerly  for  an  occasion 
to  cast  a  stone  at  me." 

*'  Well,  you  know  that  is  not  wise.  I 
do  wish  you  would  learn  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  your  actions  before  you 
do  them." 

"Nay,"  she  replied,  "I  really  can't 
carry  a  pair  of  mental  scales  about  with 
me  to  weigh  every  word  and  deed." 

She  confessed  that  she  had  now  done 
with  Mr.  Grant,  and  did  not  care  how  soon 
he  left  Eilford, 

"  How  you  contradict  yourself,"  he  said; 
''  when  we  were  talking  about  him  a  few 
days  before  coming  here,  you  spoke  as  if 
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you  were  going  to  be  occupied  with  him 
for  an  eternity." 

'*  Oh,  that  was  partly  to  tease  you,  you 
were  so  excited,  and  partly  to  keep  up  the 
conversation.  T  think  I  shall  write  to  him 
from  here,  and  gently  insinuate  that  I  do 
not  want  him  any  more,  and  he  need  not 
come  to  see  me  quite  so  often." 

''  Do  you  suppose  you  will  get  rid  of  him 
in  that  simple  fashion  ?  To  follow  out  a 
parallel  you  once  suggested  yourself,  he  has 
been  a  kind  of  psychological  model  to  you, 
and  he  will  not  go  without  his  wages." 

"  What  can  he  want  more  than  he  has 
had?" 

"I  do  not  profess  to  understand  his 
particular  tastes  ;  but  if  you  write  him 
such  a  letter,  I  should  be  curious  to  see 
the  answer." 

''  Well,  I  shall  think  about  it,"  was  her 
reply. 
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''  I  suppose  you  treated  fhat  man  you 
once  told  me  about,  and  whom  you  called 
Hlie  column,'  very  much  as  you  have 
treated  G-rant?" 

''  Really  I  don't  remember,  it  happened 
such  ages  ago,  and  I  have  a  kind  of  regard 
for  Mr.  Grant,  whereas  I  had  an  honest  and 
straightforward  hatred  for  the  column." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  your  past 
life,  Maryla,"  he  said  after  a  momentary 
pause. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  finding  some  queer 
secret  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  '  queer  secrets,' 
as  you  call  them,  but  you  do  sometimes 
take  a  tone  of  mystery  which  puzzles  me." 

"  Mystery !  I  am  the  most  candid 
creature  that  ever  breathed.  There  is  not 
a  thing  about  my  acquaintance  with  the 
column  which  you  may  not  know." 

"  Why  do  you  hate  him  ?  " 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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"  He  gloried  in  doing  that  wliicli  I 
fancy  you  would  rather  die  than  be  guilty 
of.  He  spied  upon  me  and  tried  to  find 
out  things  which  did  not  concern  him  in 
the  very  least." 

"  Then  the  mysteries  began  before  his 
day.  I  suppose  it  was  to  punish  him  for 
that  that  you  lured  him  on  to  destruction, 
as  you  called  it  the  other  day.*' 

"  Exactly." 

He  said  nothing  for  a  little  time  and 
then  burst  out  vehemently, — 

"  I  don't  like  it.  I  hate  to  think  of  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  were  quite  right,  but 
still  I  can't  endure  the  thought  of  it.  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else," 

A  day  or  two  later  the  weather  broke 
hopelessly  j  Cuthbert  was  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  house  and  Maryla  felt  more  rest- 
less than  before.  There  came  a  day  at 
last  when  it  rained  in  torrents  all  morning. 
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aud  yielding  to  Cuthbert's  importunities  slie 
stayed  in-doors.  After  four  o'clock  tea 
she  felt  an  imperative  desire  to  go  out. 
In  addition  to  her  natural  wish  to  breathe 
the  strong,  fresh  air  of  the  moors,  she 
wanted  to  arrange  a  chapter  in  her  novel, 
which  failed  to  give  her  satisfaction  as  it 
stood.  She  had  been  standing  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  looking 
out  on  the  deserted  tennis-ground,  where 
a  melancholy-looking  garden-chair  still 
remained  under  the  now  leafless  oak-tree 
standing  od  the  lawn,  and  as  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  made  its  boughs  swing 
roughly  to  and  fro,  she  realized  how 
delicious  it  would  be  out  on  the  open 
moors  with  such  a  wind  blowing  in  her 
face,  and  she  turned  away  and  vv^ent  up- 
stairs to  put  on  her  walking  things,  after 
which  she  went  in  search  of  Cuthbert  to 
tell  him  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
Q  2 
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Sbe  found  him  in  tlie  reading-rooin, 
busy  with  the  newspapers.  He  looked  up 
in  surprise  when  he  saw  her  dressed  for 
e^oing  out,  and  asked  what  her  intentions 
were. 

She  told  him,  adding, — 

"  I  must  go  if  only  to  get  that  chapter 
right.  I  shall  never  do  it  until  I  am  out  on 
the  hills  by  myself." 

"  Well,  but  do  not  be  late.    It  is  so  wet, 

and  the  mist  will  come  down  en,rlj.     If  you 

are  late,  I  shall  be  anxious  about  you,  and 

in:agine  you  have  lost  your  way  and  got 

swallowed  up  in  a  swamp  or  something." 

It  was  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  free- 
dom that  she  let  the  garden  gate  fall  to 
behind  her  and  lifted  her  face  to  the 
damp,  earth-smelling  west  wind.  At 
first  her  thoughts  wandered,  but  ere  long 
they  returned  to  the  engrossing  subject 
which  had  driven  her  forth,  and  she  found 
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ideas  teemmg  in  her  brain  which  had 
seemed  to  stag;nate  in  the  close,  fire-heated 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 

The  matter  which  was  in  her  thoughts 
arranged  to  her  satisfaction,  slie  forgot 
her  promise  to  Cuthbert  and  did  not  turn 
back.  The  keen  pure  air  was  like  wine  to 
her ;  with  light  and  buoyant  step  she 
walked  on  and  on  until  she  had  reached 
the  gate  on  the  highest  ridge  of  moor 
from  where  she  saw  down  into  both 
valleys.  Here  she  stopped,  and  leaning 
her  arms  upon  the  gate,  she  put  down  her 
umbrella,  and  heedless  of  the  rain,  stood 
lost  in  thought. 

She  stood,  forgetful  of  time,  until  a 
sense  that  she  was  getting  wet  through 
roused  her,  and  then  she  remembered 
Cuthbert,  and  felt  guilty  for  having  stayed 
out  so  long.  So  she  put  up  her  umbrella 
again  and  turned  homewards. 
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She  was  surprised  to  find  how  the  mist 
had  coroe  down  and  spread  all  over  the 
moors,  so  that  she  could  not  see  her  hand 
held  up  close  before  her  face.  Had  she 
been  addicted  to  losing  her  presence  of 
mind,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  wandering  from  the  road  and 
spending  the  night  in  straying  about  the 
moors  in  a  direction  just  opposite  to  that 
which  she  wished  to  take. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  make  sure 
she  was  on  thje  right  track  and  then 
walked  straight  home,  not  hastening, 
because  this  damp,  misty  autumn  even- 
ing had  an  attraction  for  her,  stronger 
even  than  the  knowledge  that  Cuthbert 
would  be  feeling  very  anxious  about 
her. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  she  reached 
Middleton  House,  and  as  she  paused  in  the 
vestibule  to  take  off  her  wet  ulster,  one  of 
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tlie  other  visitors  passed  along  tlie  corridor 
and  stopped  to  say, — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  Miss 
Goldengay ;  did  you  meet  Mr.  Fleming  ?  " 

''Mr.  Fleming!  I  liave  been  out." 

''  Yes,  I  know ;  but  you  were  so  late, 
and  the  mist  got  so  thick,  Mr.  Fleming 
became  very  anxious  and  went  out  in 
search  of  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  must  be  mistaken,  he 
could  not  be  so  foolish,  it  might  be 
fatal." 

"  No,  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  saw  him  go ; 
he  was  afraid  you  had  got  lost  in  the 
fog." 

"  Did  no  one  try  to  stop  him  ?  " 

The  lady,  who,  as  Maryla  had  once 
pointed  out  to  Cuthbert,  bore  a  ludicrous 
resemblance  not  to  Miss  Sharpe,  but  to 
dear  father  himself,  smiled  as  she 
replied, — 
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''  I  think  we  all  pointed  out  tliat  it 
would  be  a  very  rash  step  to  take, 
especially  as  he  did  not  know  in  which 
direction  you  had  gone ;  but  he  insisted, 
and  of  course  we  could  not  forcibly  prevent 
him." 

"  Oh,  he  might  have  been  prevented ; 
he  ought  to  have  been  prevented  !  "  cried 
Maryla,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  Surely 
some  one  might  have  siiown  him  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  !  " 

The  lady  did  not  speak,  and  Maryla 
went  on, — 

"  Did  he  say  in  which  direction  he 
was  going  ?  I  could  go  and  try  to  meet 
him." 

''  There  would  be  no  use  in  that," 
said  a  gentleman  who  joined  them  at  that 
moment.  "  You  would  only  miss  one 
another.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wait 
here ;  when  Fleming  finds  how  thick  the 
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fog  is,  he  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  useless 
trying  to  find  any  one,  and  "will  come  home 
at  once." 

"  If  he  had  done  that  he  would  have 
been  back  now,"  rising  restlessly  as  she 
spoke.  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  got 
lost." 

*'  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  absurd,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  a  consolatory  tone. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  turning  towards  him  with 
a  swift,  graceful  movement.  **  The  whole 
thing  is  absurd ;  and  the  most  absurd 
part  of  it  is  that  My.  Fleming  has  risked 
his  life  for  me." 

Before  any  one  could  speak,  the  door 
opened  to  admit  Cuthbert,  who  came  in 
wet  through  and  staggering  with  fatigue. 
In  the  brilliant  light  he  did  not  at  first  see 
Maryla,  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
saying,— 

"  Oh,  God,  I  cannot  find  her  !  " 
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'^  Cuthbert,"  she  said,  going  up  to  him 
and  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name  for 
the  first  time  before  witnesses,  '^  I  am 
here.  Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me,  I 
was  in  no  danger  ?  " 

He  seized  her  hand  with  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  then  burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Death  is  anear  thee  :  is  then  death  so  ill 
With  me  beside  thee  1 " 

The  result  of  Cuthbert's  expedition  in 
search  of  Mary  la  was  a  terrible  attack  of 
inflammation  of  tbe  lungs,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  end  fatally.  Maryla 
nursed  him  through  it  all  with  a  patience 
and  gentleness  which  few  people  would 
have  supposed  she  possessed.  She  was 
penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  what  Cuthbert  had 
done ;  admiration  which  was  in  no  wise 
diminished  by  the  utter  foolhardiness 
of  the  deed.  She  nursed  him  alone 
with  the  help  of  a  nurse;  the  doctor 
had  more  than    once    expressed    a    wish 
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that  Mr.  Fleming's  relations  should  be 
sent  for,  but  Cuthbert  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  scheme,  and  Maryla  herself  felt 
that  this  was  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  her  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
her  friend's  family.  She  replied  serenely 
to  the  doctor's  remonstrances  when  the 
patient  lay  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
that  she  fancied  dying  people  were]  like 
those  in  a  faint,  they  needed  air  and 
space,  not  crowding  of  sorrowing  relatives 
round  their  beds.  At  any  rate,  she  and 
Cuthbert  had  their  way. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  their 
retreat  a  secret  from  their  Rilford  friends. 
Business  letters  came  which  needed  instant 
attention ;  tidings  of  Cuthbert' s  illness 
had  to  be  sent  to  his  chiefs,  and  there  was 
only  Maryla  to  answer  the  letters  and  send 
the  news.  She  did  it  all  very  naturally 
and   simply,   without    a    thought    of    the 
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gossip  to  which  her  present  occupation 
would  give  rise  in  Rilford,  and  ignoring 
the  fact  that  by  the  few  remaining  guests 
in  Middleton  House  she  was  looked  upon 
as  exceedingly  eccentric  and  fond  of  carry- 
ing things  to  extremes. 

The  time  came  when  Cuthbert  was  so 
far  recovered  that  judgment  could  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  the  evil  which  his 
illness  must  leave  behind  might  be 
measured.  Mary  la  felt  both  anxious  and 
nervous  as  she  sat  in  the  doctor's 
consulting-room,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  words,  but  he 
had  this  in  his  favour  :  when  he  saw  that 
any  one  under  his  care  was  resolved  to 
hear  the  truth  about  his  case,  he  always 
told  it,  let  it  be  as  saddening  and  serious 
as  it  would ;  and  Maryla  had  come  this 
morning  to  hear  the  trnth  about  Cuth- 
bert. 
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She  had  to  listen  to  a  g^reat  deal  which 

did  not  appear  to  have   much  reference  to 

the  subject,  before  she  got  to  the   gist  of 

the  matter  ;  but  at  last  it   came.     Doctor 

Parkinson  had  been  in   consultation  with 

more   tlian   one   physician  of  credit   and 

renown,  greater  than  his  own,   and  each 

had   endorsed  the  opinion   of  the   other. 

The  opinion  to  which  they  had  come  was 

that  Mr.  Fleming  had  let  things  go  on  too 

long ;  his  constitution,  such  as  it  was,  had 

been  ruined  before   this  attack,  and  now 

there   was  no  hope.     It  was  too  late  to 

arrest  the  disease,  or  even  to  retard  its 

natural    termination.     It    must    run    its 

course,  and  in  two  years,  or  less,  if  Mr. 

Fleming  were  not  exceedingly  careful,  its 

course  would  be  run. 

Maryla  listened  in  silence,  though  she 
went  very  pale.  She  did  not  hear  the 
warm   praise  which  the  doctor  bestowed 
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upon  ter  for  her  care  of  tlie  sick  man,  and 
she    was    only    roused   by    hearing    him 


"  Of  course  he  must  be  told,  and  I 
should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  most 
fitting  person  to  tell  him." 

*' I  will  tell  him," 

"  I  was  hoping  you  would  say  that, 
though  I  should  never  have  asked  you  ; 
believe  me,  I  should  never  have  asked  you. 
If  you  do  not  feel  strong  enough,  and  after 
all  you  have  gone  through  your  strength 
might  well  fail  you,  I  will  do  it.  But  a 
woman,  Miss  Goldengay,  we  all  bow  before 
a  woman's  wisdom  in  such  cases." 

*'  I  am  quite  strong  enough,"  she 
answered,  repressing  a  smile.  "  I  wish  to 
tell  him  because  I  think  he  will  bear  it 
best  from  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  When  will  you 
tell  him,  do  you  think  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  not  just  now.  I 
must  think  about  it  first.  I  will  go  up- 
stairs again,  and  sit  with  Mr.  Fleming  till 
lie  goes  to  sleep,  tlien  I  will  go  out  and 
think  it  over." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  as  though  to  put 
an  end  to  the  interview.  Her  face  was 
absolutely  colourless  and  her  eyes  had 
rather  a  peculiar  look  in  them. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  she  went 
upstairs,  and  found  Cuthbert  very  wide- 
awake and  not  at  all  inclined  for  slumber. 
She  could  not  talk  just  then,  so  she  took 
up  the  book  she  had  been  reading  aloud, 
hoping  the  sound  of  her  voice  would  send 
him  to  sleep. 

But  it  did  not,  and  after  awhile  it  was 
dinner-time,  and  then  she  had  some  letters 
to  write ;  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  Cuthbert  had  his  nap,  and  she  was 
free. 
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She  put  on  her  thmgs  and  went  out. 
It  had  been  a  beautiful  day,  bright  and 
frosty,  and  the  evening  was  equally 
beautiful.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear, 
with  a  star  showing  here  and  there,  and 
a  hazy  red  glow  marking  where  the  sun 
had  set. 

She  walked  on  until  she  had  reached 
some  rocks  which  lay  in  the  clearing  of  a 
wood,  and  from  which  there  was  an 
exquisite  and  extensive  view  of  the  valley. 
She  could  see  very  little  of  it  now,  but  she 
knew  that  she  could  look  away  in  front  of 
her  and  know  that  there  was  in  reality 
nothing  to  intercept  her  view  until  the 
hills  rose  dimly  in  the  distance.  She 
wore  the  same  fur-lined  garment  in 
w^hich  Cufcbbert  had  seen  her  when  he 
went  to  Devonshire  Street  for  the  first 
time,  and  so  protected  from  the  cold,  she 
sat  down  upon  a  lodge  of  rock,  and 
VOL.   II.  B, 
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thought  oE  what  ths  doctor  had  told  her 
in  the  morning,  and  of  a  proceeding 
wln'ch  had  since  suggested  itself  to  her. 

'*  Two  years  !  "  she  said  half  alond, 
*'  two  years  !  I  must  do  it,  I  must  give 
liim  those  two  j^ears.  I  am  not  generous, 
even  after  this,  I  could  not  have  given 
him  my  whole  life,  but  I  cannot  deny 
him  these  two  years,  He  would  be  so 
liappy,  and  he  has  done  so  much  for  me, 
he  is  entitled  to  some  reward  beyond  mere 
friendship.  He  has  laid  down  his  life  for 
me.  Surely  I  can  spare  him  two  years 
out  of  mine.  It  is  such  a  little  time,  we 
can  be  happy  for  so  long.  Yes,  for  two 
years  I  will  be  his  wife,  I  will  tell  him  so  ; 
it  ought  to  be,  he  has  a  right  to  it.  When 
he  knows  about  himself,  he  will  not  ask 
me  again,  but  if  he  did,  I  could  not  deny 
him,  so  it  is  more  fitting  that  I  offer  him 
what  he  would  not  ask  for.     For  the  rest 
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of  Ids  life  be  shall  be  happy,  and  I  will  be 
happy  too." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  she 
wi;nt  on, — 

"  And  yet,  I  am  doing  you  a  grievous 
wrong,  Maurice.  I  did  not  love  you,  I 
do  not  love  you  now ;  but  I  meant  to  be 
true  to  you,  and  when  you  came  back,  to 
give  you  a  fair  chance  of  winning  my  love. 
Xow  T  am  going  to  betray  you  horribly." 

She  paused  again ;  her  face  was  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  as  she  looked  out 
into  the  gathering  dusk,  her  soul  full  of 
tenderness  for  these  two  men,  who  were 
utterly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
both  of  whom  she  was  going  to  wrong. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Maurice,  sorry  from  my 
heart,"  she  went  on,  "but  I  cannot  help 
it,  I  cannot  act  otherwise.  I  owe  him 
this,  he  has  a  better  right  than  you.  Only 
do  not  come  home  before  it  is  over,  do  not 
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return  before  your  time  hoping  to  take  me 
bj  surprise;  surprises  never  succeed. 
AYait  till  he  is  dead — Cuthbert  dead." 

She  was  silent  again ;  she  was  not 
weeping,  there  were  no  unshed  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  her  face  was  verv  pale,  and  the 
expression  it  wore  showed  that  she  was  not 
forminof  her  resolution  without  an  immense 
struggle. 

"  Forgive  me,  Maurice,  forgive  me," 
she  began  again.  "  I  am  not  giving  up 
less  than  I  am  taking  from  you.  When 
I  have  done  this,  my  ideal  too  will  be  gone. 
But  I  am  hard  pressed,  and  you  are  not 
here.  You  never  have  been  here  ;  you  went 
away  and  left  me  alone  in  a  very  great 
difficulty.  He  has  done  more  for  me  than 
you  ever  did,  he  has  the  first  right.  He  has 
given  his  life  for  me  ;  you  must  do  more 
than  that  before  your  claim  can  equal  his.' 
After  this  she  sat  silent  for  some  time ; 
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then  with  a  long  sigh,  she  rose,  wrapped 
her  cloak  more  closely  round  her,  and  went 
home. 

Cuthbert  was  awake  when  she  went  into 
his  room,  and  she  decided  to  tell  him 
at  once;  so  she  took  her  usual  seat  by  the 
bedside  and  said, — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Cuthbert ; 
or  rather  two  things." 

''News?" 

"  Yes,  both  new^s." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  them.  Are  they 
bad  or  good  ?" 

"  One  is  bad,  and  one  is  good,  I 
think." 

"  Then  they  will  balance  one  another, 
and  leave   me  pretty  much  as  they  found 


me." 


"  I  don't  beheve  they  will  do  that.'^ 

''  Well,  tell  me  them." 

"  Which  will  you  have  first  ?  " 
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"The  bad." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  liave  clioson  it, 
because  it  is  the  one  I  should  hive  tohl 
first.  But  it  is  something  very  bad,  you 
must  prepare  yourself  for  a  terrible  shock. 
It  may  help  you  to  hear  that  it  comes  from 
Dr.  Parkinson." 

"  What,  does  he  say  I  shall  not  get 
better  ?  " 

"  You  ^\^ill  get  better,  but  for  a  time 
only.  Things  had  gone  too  far  before  you 
Jiad  this  illness;  now  it  is  too  late  to 
do  anything,  and  in  two  years  it  will  be 
finished." 

He  lay  silent,  looking  at  her  and  trying 
to  take  it  in. 

"  Two  years  !  "  he  said  at  last.  '*  You 
must  be  mistaken,  Maryla,  he  could  not 
have  said  two  years  ;  he  meant  ten." 

''  No,  Cuthbert,  it  was  two,"  laying  her 
hand  on  his. 
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''T\TO  years!  "  he  repeated  to  himself. 
''  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  near  tlie  end ;  I 
can't  believe  it. 

"  Two  years,  two  little  years,  two  drops 
of  time.  Two  years  — twenty-four  months, 
and  after  that — nothing.  It  is  sncli  a 
strange  idea,  I  can't  take  it  in.  ^^hy,  two 
Tears  ao-o  I  came  to  Rilford,  and  it  seems 
like  yesterday.  It  will  be  gone  before  I 
have  got  used  to  the  idea.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  told  me  ?  We  must  count  every 
minute  now.  I'll  have  an  hour-glass,  and 
watch  the  sands  run  out  in  good  earnest, 
and  you  must  stay  with  me  to  turn  it,  and 
keep  count.  You  won't  leave  me,  pro- 
mise." 

Before  she  could  answer,  he  ^\as  speak- 
inof  aofain. 

*'  If  you  will  promise  that,  I  shan't 
mind.  If  I  thought  you  would  nurse  me — 
I  suppose  I  shall  want  nursing — it  would 
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make  up  for  it.  I  would  ratlior  live  two 
years,  and  have  you  always  witli  me,  than 
a  thousand  and  only  see  you  now  and 
then." 

"  Would  you  ?     Would  it  really  make  all 
that  difference  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  only  because  of  leav- 
ing you,  that  I  care  at  all.'* 

She  took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and 
looked  at  him  steadily  as  she  said, — 

"  Would  it  make  it  more  easy  for  you, 
if  during  those  two  years  I  was  your 
wife  ?  " 

'^  My  wife,  did  you  say  my  wife, 
Maryla?  Am  I  dreaming,  or  did  you  say 
you  would  be  my  wife  ?  *' 

He  had  seized  her  hands  in  his  turn,  and 
was  holding  them  with  a  strength  which 
she  had  not  thought  he  possessed,  and  his 
very  life  seemed  suspended  as  he  waited 
for  her  answer. 
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''  If  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  be  your  wife." 

"  You  have  given  me  nothing  but  plea- 
sure ;    I  feel     no  pain,  now,    no  sorrow ; 
nothing  but  joy,  for  you  will  be  my  wife. 
The  greatest  happiness  I  ever  dreamed  of 
Tvill  be  mine." 

He  sank  back  exhausted,  but  when 
Maryla  tried  to  withdraw  her  hands,  he 
held  them  tight. 

"  No,  no,  if  you  leave  me  I  shall  think 
it  w^as  a  dream.     Stay  with  me." 

"  I  will  stay,  I  do  not  wish  to  go,  but 
you  must  free  my  hand,  you  will  make 
yourself  ill  again,  and  you  must  take  care 
now,  for  my  sake." 

"  But,"  he  said  when  he  was  calmer, 
"  you  used  to  make  much  of  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  What  has  become  of  it  ?  Where 
has  it  gone  ?  " 

*'  It  has  been  overcome." 
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"  I  always  said  yoa  made  too  much  of 
it.     Tell  me  now  what  it  was." 

"Nay,"  she  replied,  "yoa  must  not 
ask  that.  It  is  a  little  secret  I  shall 
always  want  to  keep." 

"You  may  have  that  one;  I  d3n'c 
mind  yielding  when  I  have  some  real 
authority." 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one  or  two 
things,"  she  said  after  a  pause. 

"  Anything,  except  to  give  you  up." 

He  spoke  in  the  fulness  of  his  love,  for- 
getful of  words  she  had  once  said ;  but 
she  remembered  them  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  half- smile,  thinking, — 

"  You  have  one  chance  left,  Maurice." 

Then  they  began  to  talk,  and  talked  till 
the  gong  summoned  Maryla  down  to  tea. 

As  soon  as  Cuthbert  V'as  fit  to  travel, 
he  was  moved  to  Rilford,  where  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place  at  once.     It  had 
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been  arranged  that  tliej  should  straightway 
go  abroad  and  not  return  until  they  felt 
inclined.  All  Cuthbert's  relations  came 
over  for  the  wedding,  and  though  they 
admired  Miss  Goldengay  very  much,  they 
looked  at  her  somewhat  askance.  It  w^as 
true  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  grateful 
to  her,  but  if  all  they  heard  was  true,  her 
conduct  had  partaken  of  unconventionality. 
Cuthbert  delighted  in  seeing  them  together 
and  drawing  well-worn  comparisons,  in 
which  Miss  Goldengay  was  likened  to  a 
sun  among  lesser  planets,  a  moon  among 
the  stars,  a  rose  amidst  the  other  flowers, 
and  many  other  fanciful  things  w^hich 
had  occurred  in  similar  circumstances  to 
many  other  people  before  himself. 

The  original  plan  had  been  that  the 
wedding  should  be  quiet;  but  Maryla 
soon  discovered  that  Cuthbert  was  very 
sensitive  about  it,    and    anxious  that    the 
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marriage  should  be  solemnized  witli  as 
much  pomp  as  if  they  might  reasonably 
expect  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding. 
She  went  straightway  to  her  dressmaker 
and  chose  a  wedding  garment  o£  surpassing 
splendour,  and  had  her  reward  in  the  joy 
which  Cuthberb  manifested  when  he  saw 
her  in  it. 

Three  weeks  after  their  return  from 
Wells,  they  were  married  in  a  church 
crowded  with  people,  most  of  whom 
were     personal     friends     and    filled    with 

amazement  at  the  rumours  thev  had  heard 

«/ 

respecting  the  origin  of  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  marriage.  Others  came  as 
they  would  have  come  to  see  any  other 
show,  and  they  had  their  reward.  Miss 
Golden  gay  looked  regal  as  she  walked  up 
the  aisle  in  her  robe  of  white  brocade  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  uncle.  She 
wore  no  veil,  and  those  near  her  saw  her 
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glance  more  than  once  at  tlie  church,  the 
people,  and  her  own  dress,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  suggestive  of  inward 
amusement.  Tiie  service  was  much 
shortened,  so  that  it  was  over  very  soon. 
There  was  no  breakfast  but  an  "  At  Home  " 
in  the  afternoon,  where  Mrs.  Torkington  in 
maize  satin  and  white  lace  was  conspicuous. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  left  Rilford  by 
the  night  express  to  London. 
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